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HEARING ON WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 

ACT 



THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 1984 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

Washington. DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, rat 10:02 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Charles Hayes (member 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Williams, Hayes, 
Goodling, Gunderson, Nielson, and Chandler* 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, majority counsel; Nancy Kober, 
legislative specialist; Electra Beahler, Republican education coun- 
sel; and Richard DiEugenio, Republican senior legislative associate. 

Mr. Hayes. This morning the Subcommittee cn Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, and Vocational Education is continuing its hearings on 
H.R. 11, a bill to extend several expiring education programs. 
Today we will focus on the Women's Educational Equity Act, which 
expires at the end of fiscal year 1984. 

This program makes grants available to public agencies, nonprof- 
it organizations and individuals for projects addressing the special 
educational needs of women and girls. WEEA supports model 
projects and develops curricula and training materials for educa- 
tional institutions from the preelementary through the postsecond- 
ary level. 

Currently the program is funded at $5.76 million. 
(Text of H.R. 11 follows:] 

in 




98th CONGRESS 
1st Session . 



H.R.11 



To extend through fiscal year 1089 the authorisation of appropriations for certain 
education programs, and for other purposes. 



IN TUB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
January 3, 1983 

Mr. Pkrkinr introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Kducation and I*bor 



A BILL 

To extend through fiscal year 1989 the authorization of appro- 
priations for certain education programs, and for other pur- 
poses. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Represent- 

2 tines of the United Stales of America in Congress assembled, 

3 ADULT EDUCATION . 

4 Suction 1. (a) Section 311(b) of the Adult Education 

5 Act (20 U.S.C. 1208a(b)) is amended by striking out "Octo- 

6 her 1, 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 1989". 
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1 (b> Suction 3130)) of «><* Act is amended by striking 

2 out October 1, 1984" and inserting in lieu thereof "October 

3 1/1990". 

4 (c) Section 315(a) of such Act is amended by striking 

5 out "for fiscal year 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "for 

6 each succeeding fiscal year ending prior to October 1, 1989". 

7 (d) Section 316(e) of such Act is amended by striking 

8 out "October 1, 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "October 

9 1, 1989". 

10 (e) Section 318(0 of such Act is amended by striking^ut 

1 1 "four" and inserting in lieu thereof "nine". 

12 BIIilNOUAL EDUCATION 

13 Spc. 2. (a) Section 702(b)(1) of the Bilingual Education 

14 Act (20 U.S.C. 3222(b)(1)) is amended by striking out "for 

15 the fiscal year 1983" and inserting' in ljeu thereof "for each 

16 succeeding fiscal (year ending prior to-O^tober 1, 1989". 

17 (b) Section l?02(b)(2) of suctf Act is amended by striking 

18 out "each of the two succeeding fiscal years" andlnserting in 

19 lieu thereof "i&h of the succeeding fiscal years ending prior.. 

20 toO.tober 1, 1989". 

21 (c) Section 723(a)(2) of such Act is amended by striking 

22 out "October 1, 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "October 

23 1, 1989". 

24 (d) Section 731(c) of such Act is amended by striking 

25 out "February 1, 1980, 1982, and 1984" and inserting in 
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4 

1 Iteu thereof "February 1 of 1980, 1982, 1984, 1986, 1988, 

2 and 1990". 

3 * (e) Section 742(f) of such Act is amended by striking out 

4 "October 1, 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "October l f , 

5 1989". 

6 (0 Section 751(c) of such Act is amended by striking out 

7 "for fiscal year 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "for each 

8 succeeding fiscal year ending prior to October 1, 1989". 

9 ' IMPACT AID 

10 Sec. 3. (a) The Act of September 30; 1950 (Public Law 

1 1 874, Eighty-first Congress; 20 U.S.G. 236) is amended by 
, f2 striking out "October 1, 1983" each- place it appears in sec- 

13 tions 2(a), 3(b), 4(a), and 7(a)(1) and inserting in lieu thereof 

14 "October 1, 1989". 

15 (b) The Act of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 
^> 16 Eighty-first Congress; 20 U.S.C. 831) is amended— 

17 I (1) by striking out "September 30, 1983" in sec- 

• 18 tion 3 and inserting in lieu thereof "September 30, 

19 1989"; and 

20 (2) by striking out "October 1, 1983" in section 

21 16(a)(1)(A) and inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 

22 1989". ••• 

23 women's educational equity 

v 24 Skc, 4. Section 938 of the Women's Educational 

\ 25 Equity Art of 1978 is amended by striking out "three suc- 
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1 eroding fiscal years" and inserting in lieu thereof "succeed- 

2 ing fiscal years ending prior to October 1, 11)89". 

3 INDIAN' EDUCATION* 

4 Sec. 5., (a) Section 303(a)(1) of the Indian Elementary 

5 and Secondary School Assistance Act (20 U.S.C. 

6 241bb(a)(l)) is amended by striking out "October 1, 1983" 

7 and inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 19B9". 

8 ~* (b) Sections 422{c)> 423(a), and 442(a) of the Indian 

9 Education Act (20 U.S.C. 887c~l(c),'887c--2(a), 1221g(a)) 

10 are each amended by striking out "October 1, 1983" and 

1 1 inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 1989". 

*12 (c) Section 1005(g) of the Klcfnentary and Secondary 

13 Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.O. 3385(g)) is amended %y 

14 striking out "October 1,1983" and inserting in lieu thereof 

15 "October 1, 1989". 

IB liM.ENDKB FELLOWSHIPS * 

17 Sec 6. Section 5 of the joint resolution of October 19, 

18 1972 (Public Law 92-506) is amended by striking out "Octo- 

19 ber I, 1982 and inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 1989". 

20 * ASBESTOS DETBCT10N AND CONTROL 

21 Sec. 7.' (a) Section 5(a)(1)(A) of the Asbestos School 

22 Hazard Detection and Control Act 'of 1980 (20 U.S.C. 

23 3604(a)(1)(A)) is amended by striking out the last sentence. 

24 (b) Section 12(a)(1)(A) of such Act is amended by strik- 

25 ing out "the succeeding fiscal year" and inserting in lieu 



, 1 thereof "each of the succeeding fiscal years eitding prior to 

2 October 1, 1989". 

3 (c) Section 12(jO(l)(B) of such Act is amended by strik- 

4 ing out "the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982" and 

5 inserting in lieu thereof "each of the fiscal years ending prior 

6 to October 1, 1989". 

7 (d) Section 12(a)(2) of such Act is amended by striking. 

8 out "September 30, 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "the 

9 end of the fiscal year following the fiscal year for which ap- 

\' 

10 prdpriated". % - 

m 

1 1 OKNEBAL EDUCATION PROVISIONS ACT 

12 . Sec. 8. (a) Section 405(b)(7) of the General Education 

13 Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221e) is amended by striking out 

14 "October 1, 1983" and inserting in'lieu thereof "October 1, 

15 1989". •» 

16 (b) Section 406(g) o such Act is amended by striking 

17 out "October 1, 1983" and inserting in lieu thereof "October 

18 1, 1989". ♦/ 

O 
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Mr. Hayek This morning we have a panel and I would like to call 




Education. 
Mg. Stein. . • y 
[Testimony of Barbara Stein fdl}6yW] 




National Coalition for 
Women and Girls In Education 



c/o Barbara Stein, National Education Association,. Human and Civil Rights 
1201 Sixteenth Street/ N. U.« Washington. D. C. 20036 202/022-7715 \ 



Testimony on the Women's Educational Equity >ct* before the House Subcommittee 
on E^nwmtary, >ifcondary,-and>Vocat1ona1 Education by Barbara Stein, chair of 
the National Coalition for Women apd Girls 1n Education, on behalf of?. • 



She Amencio Association of University Professors 



$ 



4 The American Assoeja 



1on of. University Women 



The American Educatl >na! Research Association, 

Committees on Womef . 1 * ; ' 

The Association for upmen in Science ' » 



The Council of Chief State School Officers 

T he Federation of Organ; tjtatfons for* Professional Women 

The league of women Voters 

The National ExJucrftlon Assoc ta\lpn * 
*The National Women's Politic*! .Caucus 
T he Office for women 1u Higher Education^ 

An*rf£an Council on Education 
'>oc i o ! ogi*,ts to* Women in Society 
Sou'.hef* r **Ht1on 'oj^oucatlonal Equity 
jr^eo" States Student Association . 
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Chelrmjn '^erHns ard 'members of tKe Subcoinnitteei I am Birbara -Stf In of the 



fcdticqpl Educatlon*Association. I am here today presenting the* test Imony of 

/ ■ s • 

fhe National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education, which ! c{ia1r* The 

H 4 * * * 

.^ttion is composed of some. 50 national ygan,1*ations representing a 
broad-based const i tuency. : h jU-nrIw4w ■«5wen , H» civil rights, and education 
* groups. These groups all work together toward the cowmen goal of protecting 
an<} urengthen1n?*the opportunities of women and girls In education., * 4 

i 

* • i 
s • ♦ , Back<fl*ound • 

• ' • • • ■ • ' 

ThV reauinorUatlon of tip Women's .Education* )' Equity Act (WEEA) Is a top 
prAorHy for the Coalition. He regard this program, although mlnlscule In 
''dollar amounts, as critical- to fostering educational equality for women .and 
.girls m schools and alleges., 'Therefore, we are pleased to have *Ms 
opportunity to *1ve you our recommendations on tte reauthorization of the HEEA' 

^ program. Our aim is to maintain those provisions "which have worked, ta 
strengthen thtfse § tjjat are weak, and to recommend some minor charges In order 

/ ,to most tffor»uqh1y Willie the law's potential to assist In the Implementation 

i * 

of sex equity In e^catlon. * 

* ♦ 

>e women'* Educational Equity Act was enacted ten years * go because Congress 
fMPd that education in this country was "frequently Inequitable" for women, 
and girls, and that this" factor limited their "full participation" In American 
Vp, ih* Act ostabHshed a program of grants to fund projects which promote 

nuaii*/ education for women and'glrls at all school levels. 



> . • # e * \ 

\ 
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With the WEEA program due to expire on September 30, 1984* the National 

Coan tlbri " for Women and GVrls" In EdgdatrdrCWtfumd -j 'Special study to 

examine WEEA and to report to Congress and the public on what has been 

* 

accomplished by the program. ■ The report 1s attached to tn1s testimony to be 
Included 1n the record. The report entitled "Catching Up: A Review of the' 
Women's Educational Equity Art Program," prepared by the Citizen's Council on 
Woman's Education, finds that WEEA has made significant contributions toward 
attainment of the national goal of equal educational opportunities for women. 
Further, the report concludes that, "The Federal role of providing leadership 
1n this 'long term effort i*ma1n$ *s crucial today as when Congress held the 
1973 hearings which led" to. the passage of WEEA." 

The Citizen's Council prepared Its report^CatcMng. Up" by obtaining 
Information on over* 100 WEEA projects from project directors, WEEA product 
•users, newspaper articles, the WEEA program office and the WEEA Publishing 
Center. This study showed that WEEA has been responsible for many exemplary 
projects throughout the country w|Hch promote $ex equity. The most striking 
characteristic of the WEEA programs 1s that they work. Some examples of WEEA 
successes- Include: 

o WEEA has been a leader 1n funding programs that encourage women and 
girls to take math,^d$nce, and technology courses. One project 1n 
Bronx, New York was a four-session counseling program designed tp 
help minority women reentering the work force overcome their fear of 
mathematics by helping them learn the basics. 
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W£& w ^mvfun<ted several projects that encourage women and girls to 
enter nontradWonal vocational education programs that will totfJrto 
higher paying Jobs In the future ♦ 

WEEA has supported program^ to assist low Income women t <er the 
work force, . "The Transitional Black Women's Project" Is aimed at 
making poorly educated, unskilled, single mothers employable by 
providing tr*1n1ng"and skills development, 
WEEA Is the only federal education program that specifically 
reserves funds fpr programs addressing the needs of disabled women 

and girls. One project s Berkeley* California collected data on 

/ 

women and girls to assess their needs* This project developed a 
role model book for disabled girls called "No Mbre Stares 1 * and held 
a mqjor conference to focus national attention on the educational 
needS/^f* disabled women and girls. 

WEf^ projects have focussed on ways to increase women's access to 
.positions In educational administration, A Commission established 
by the los Angeles School Board used WE(?A funding to help women 
educators enter administrative positions and to encourage 
superintendents and university presidents to promote them. 
WfEA has supported "several projects addressing the problem of double 
discrimination based on both^sex and race ethnicity, 
WEEA has been a great help In promoting voluntary compliance with 
Title IX in ^gol* and colleges, A WEEA project celled •Project 
Team/ located at 'the University of Massachusetts, Amherst , trained 
physical education Instructors to become more aware of, and 
Identify, bias In their teaching which reduced the participation of 
female students 1n the classroom. 
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Oespite the fact that the HCCA program ha* used a small amount of federal 
dollars to fund many successful sex equity projects, since 1981 the program 
has been subject to a steady barrage of attacks. 

\ 1 I 

The administration has attempted repeatedly to eliminate the WEEA program* 
despite solid bipartisan support for WEEA 1n Congress. 

. /' 

o In 1981 'the Administration requested that WEEA be burled with many 
other programs 1n a block grant to the sutes with no requirements 
that the states undertake women's equity projects. With bipartisan 
backing. Congress elected to maintain WEEA as a separate federal 
% program. 

o In f1«al years 1982* 1^3 and 19*4 the administration proposed that 
, no money be spent on the WEEA program. Each year's budget has been 

a battlte, with the administration proposing no funding for WEEA as 

well as rescission of existing appropriations, and Congress 

continually funding WEEA at $5.76 million, 
o In the administration's FY 85 budget proposal to Congress, 1t has 

once again recopwended that WEEA be zero funded. 

Unsuccessful at Us attempts to eliminate WEEA, the administration has 
repeatedly attempted tto undermine the program. 

o In September 1983, despite the objections raised In two Joint 
Congressional committee hearings,, the Oepartment of Education 
carrl/d out a reorganization plan which downgraded the WEEA office 
by four levels to the lowest bureaucratic rung. 
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o As part of the reorganization plan, the WEEA program director was 
fired and the staff was reduced from eight to five, 

o ✓ In 1982, a slate of new members was appointed to the National 
Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs (NACWEPh an 
advisory group established under WEEA to advise the Secretary of 
Education about educational programs fpr women and girls. The new 
members have little or no background 1n educational equity* 

o The executive director of the.Advlsory Council was replaced by 

someone' who had testified 1n Cqggress, just a few months before her 
appointment, against funding for the WEEA program. 

Recommendations 

In light of these attacks over the last four years on the WEEA program, the 
National Coalition for Women and Alrls 1n Education 1s deeply concerned about 
the future of WEEA. The benefit of ten years of experience has shown us the 
value of WEEA programs and has given us time to do some evaluation. We have 
prepared the following recommendations and cownents Tor the consideration of 
this Committee: * 



An additional finding should be Included stating that "Congress 
funds and declares that excellence 1n education cannot be achieved 
without equity for women and girls / 
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The reports that were released last spring on the decline of educational 
excellence 1n this country failed discuss the Importance of educational 
equity as a necessary component of educational excellence. We think it Is 
essential that Congress recognize the Intrinsic link between educational 
equity and educational excellence. 

o An additional purpose Should be Included stating that "It 1s also 
the purpose of this part to provide educational equity for aomen and 
7 girls who suffer multiple discrimination, bias, and/or stereotyping 

p based, on sex plus race, ethnic origin, age and/or disability," 

\ 



s 



; 

Under the current WEEA regulation, grants that address the problems of women 
tad girls who are also members of racial and ethnlt minority group! are 
accorded a funding priority. Regulations, however, can be changed by 
executive action. One of the WEEA programs greatest strengths has been Its 
focus on the multiple impact of race, sex and liability bias. We must build 
on the experience of these grantees and make progress towards meeting the 
needs of those women who suffer "double Jeopardy" 1n our society. By placing 
this additional purpose 1n the law we Insure that this problem assumes a high 
priority level that Is less Hkely to be changed. 

o The small grants - The maximum small grant should be raised to 

$40.000 per grant. The purposes of these grants should be clari fied 
t o Include: projects to develop comprehensive Plans for 
Implem entation of equity programs In state and local educational 
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agencies, and Institutions of higher education; Innovative 
approaches to school - community partnerships; dissemination and 
replication strategies, and developmental models * 
o Olsseminatlon of eoulty materials must be emphasized In the statute. 
Me recomnend that the Secretary of Education establish a mechanism 
to evaluate, produce and disseminate WEEA products * 

Congress will undoubtedly want to see the fruits of the aped money Inyested by 
WEEA since 1976* Both the existing and new equity products must get Into 
local communities and Institutions—to the school boards* teachers* parents, 
counselors* community colleges* displaced homemaker centers* conmunlty based 
organizations, etc., who can use the Federal ly-funded models to meet their' 
locally determined needs. The WEEA Publishing Center has «*de a good start on 
a djstrlbutldn program* the new statute should provide that the Secretary of 
Education set up some type of mechanism to Increase dissemination ol WEEA 
products at low cost to the user* The statute must provide for publication ' 
and dissemination of Its products to the widest possible audience. 

\ 0 Continuation of the low-cost policy for equity products .Is necessary 

By selling WEEA products at cost, the Publishing Center has kept most prices 
* under $10. This has greatly helped the marketing effort and should be 
continued as a means of facilitating dissemination to local schools and 
community groups. 

b The Act should require that the program be administered by an Office 
of Women's Educational Eoulty responsible directly to the Assistant 
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Secretary for Educational Research and Improvement: that the 
Director of the Office be an expert in educational eoultv: that 
she/he be a career Senior Executive Service employee selected 
through a nationwide competition: and that an adequate staff, 
composed of persons with expertise In women's educat ional equity, be 
assumed to the Office * 

Congress now hasWtalled proof of the need for such administrative mandates, 
and there Is precedent for this type of administrative specificity In the 
Vocational Education Act. The program can only be productive If It 1s 
administered effectively. * 

■ • * 

o The authorization level for WEEA must be restored to the previous 
level of go million * 

The expanded program of dfstrlbutlon and assistance to local education 
agencies will require that funding be Increased If the benefits of WEEA are to 
be widely shared. That the several recent studies of American education ■ 
rarely mention the special needs of over half of the student population shows 
how far we have to go tt achieve eqylty. 

The National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Progra ms section of the 

Act needs revision ♦ / 

/ '. . 
i 

/ 

Membership should specify several categories ♦ as does the Vocational 
Education Act for Its Council, In order to assure expertise and 

diversity: ' ^ 
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a. Persons with experience In sex equity activities In preschool ♦ 
elementary, secondary, post secondary, vocational* and adult 
education; 

b. Persons representative of, and expert 1n» the educat1ona1%needs of 
racial and ethnic minority women and disabled women and older women; 

c. Students; 

d. Persons of both sexes; 

Demonstrated commltiwnt to the purposes of the Act should be required of 
all appointees. 

Terms of members should continue to be for three years. Members* should 
serve until the appointment and confirmation of their successors, even If 
this provides terms that exceed three years. 

Mandate should specify the following duties: 

a. Advise the President and Congress about educational needs and 
opportunities for girls and women. The present requirement that the 
Council merely "report" to them Is Inadequate. Advice would Include 
legislative recomnendatlons when appropriate. 

b. Oversee the evaluation of the WEEA program to enhance Its 
effectiveness. The present directive that the Council evaluate WEEA 
projects Is not appropriate or feasible for an advisory council. 

c. Advise the Secretary of Education about the administration of WEEA, 
Including broad allocation of funds and the selection of program 
funding priorities. This would not Involve the Council In the % 
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awarding of grants and contracts ♦ but would go beyond the present 
veeak directive to "recommend criteria for the establishment of 
program priorities** 

d. Advise all Federal agencies which have education programs concerning 
aspects of those programs which affett women's and girls 1 needs and 
opportunities* Federal support of education 1s not United to the 
Department of Education, so ft Is Important for the Council to 
advise other agencies about sex/equity in their education programs, 

e. Olssamlnate 1nfomat1oi|f.concei#1ng the Council's work. The 
continuation of this direct l/e In the statute authorises an 
Important public education jf unction by the Council. 

The reauthorltatlon of VEEA Is an opportunity for Congress to improve the 

• composition and directives of t^ Advisory Council on the basis of tight years 

fif experience » so that future Councils can be of greater service to Congress* 
/ i • \ * • 

the public, and the cause of women [s educational equity* # 

■ . . ■ • i 

Conclusion 

i * * 

Me urge the Committee to carefully consider our recommendations for Improving 
the Women's Educational Equity Act. This program has a small Impact on the 
budget, but has an Ismense Impact on Its beneficiaries. We are truly.a 

"nation at <?i%k* If we restrict the educational opportunities of over one-half 

■ * *■ 
of our nation.-. ■ . 
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If education is to make a positive difference in the future of 
students and our society, leaders in education must redouble 
past efforts to achieve high quality education for girls and 
boys and women and men. 
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PREFACE 

In 1974, Congress passed the Women's Educational Equity Act (WIJEA) 
because it found that education in the United States wa$ frequently inequita- 
ble** for womcin and girls and. limited their w hill participation 1 * in American 
.society. The Act .established a program of gi aim, for projects which* promote 
cduoational.cquity for girls and womenut all levels of education. \ 

WEEA also established a National Advisory Council on Women s Edqcll- ' 
tional Programs (NACWEP) to advise Federal Officials and the public about the 
educational needs of women and girls. The 17 member. President tally appoint- ** 
ed NACWEP spotlighted important issues through hearings and. publications 
which focused on rural, minority, and working women, equity ip intercollegiate 
athletics, sexual harassment of students, and the enforcement of anti- 
discrimination latfs. * * 

In. 1%2, President Ronald Reagan replaced the experienced, bipaVcfai^t \ a . I 
National Advisory Council with new members, «mbst qfvvhom lacked bock- "V 
ground in women's issues or educational eqtfity Their at$ioug rjostjtyv tp .^vfl 
rights legislation and the Womeits ^ucatkmaPEquity Act itself makes it eteaYv v ) 
that they are unable to accurately appraise thf accomplishments of <hc«\ct. 
THereforet the National Goalition^r Women and Gj[rls in Education, cumpo&d 
<*f some -fifty national i>fg&ni*aflons working -to promote equal educational^ / 
portunity fqr^girb and ^fttmu^vjrH'itod twelve women and men with experience ' 
in education tuid public affair^ tf) e<i(Bl4titte a Citizens Councfl on Women*s 
Education. This bipartisan, drvePwkdU^rcutp was launched in Heptember, I W2. 
The purposes of the Citizens Council are tri: 

•'• • protect the guarantees of educational eifuity in federal Jcgislation;' 

• monitor the activities* of the official National .Advisory Council; 

• make recommendations to Congress about legislative and budgetary 
actions needed for educational equity; » 1 

• inform the public of the status of educational equity and attempts made 
to halt progress toward this goal. * 

The Women's Educational Equity Act program, a small hut highly visible 
focus of the Federal commitment to equal educational opportunity, has been 
the. object of repeated attacks and efforts to eliminate it. With the Act Ate to 
expire September 30, 1984, the Citizens Council on Women s Education be- 
lieves it is essential to seport to Congress and the public on -what has been 
accomplished Hy this embattled program. % 

tn order to decide on the future of the legislation. Congress needs to 
know what impact these Federal dollars have had on the lives of tomcn and 
girls. Official statistical reports do not convey the diversity and thcTmman sig- 
nificance of the projects supported hy WEEA. The Citizens Council obtained 
information on tjver MM) WEEA projects from project directors, the WEEA pro- 
gram, office, the Publishing Center, WEEA product users", and from articles in 
newspapers, magazines, and professional journals. This ccport examines sev- # 
eral of these projects and emphasizes the actual experiences of their 
iHMtcticiarics. Wo hope that our report be useful to all wtyi will be concerned 
with the future of this crucial equity legislation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

the quality of American education has become a major national issue. 
With the release of several reports— most notably A Ntttkm at Rink, prepared 
by the National Commission on Excellence in Education—politicians, the me- 
dia, and parents have foeased on the needs of our educational system 1 . But 
these reports and discussions have virtually omitted the special needs of over * 
halt the population— women and girls. Educational equity, particularly as it af- 
fects females, has been overlooked as an essential component of educational 
excellence. 

Yet recent studies of poverty underscore the needs of women. The Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Economic Opportunity in 1WU predicted: 

All other thlnfe* beinft equal, if the proportion of the poor who arc in 
female headed families Here to increase at the same rate an it did from 
VM>7 to 1**77. they would comprise t<Mi% of the poverty population by the 
vear 201H) 

And the V S Commission on Civil Rights, in its report, A GttxvittA. 
Cnsin Dimdvantutfi'd Mpttwn and Their Children, concluded: 

When a woman's education has not adequately prepared her for employ* 
mem. she ami her children may be destined to live in poverty 

The rapid surge of women into the labor force over recent decades rein- 
forces the need of all \w>men for an equitable education. Women are already 
over 4<>% of the labor force; they arc a majority of college students; they are 
65% <>f the college students over thirty-five. 

Research has documented that some teachers unconsciously hold lower 
expectations of their female students, and this may lead to ' #er self-esteem 
and. ultimately, a lower rate of achievement. Career counseling and testing, 
too, are often sex stereotyped. Girls 1 future educational and occupational op- 
tions are limited by presenting to them only a small portion of the ^areer 
spectrum. This limitation hurts not only the individuals in^lved. out the na- 
tion at large. 

A current television commercial for a crqdit card depicts one of these 
new students— a woman returning for further education/The commercial^ 
"star* is shown having some initial difficulty in the classroom; she cannot 
compute with the more experienced younger students around her. Her husband 
lends his moral support while she struggles with a term paper. The final scene 
shows the student receiving her graded paper. T».c male professor gives her a 
look of approval Her peers congratulate her. The woman has succeeded as a 
student! 
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Unfortunately, Hot all returning women students have as positive and 
successful an experience as this atypical. Actional character. Many women do 
not have a husband offering both moral and financial support. Many women 
return to school because they are widowed, divorced, abandoned. They arc 
forced to support themselves and their families and must return to school to 
learn new, competitive skills. 

The WEEA program is a miniscule item in the federal budget, yet it has 
attracted disproportionate attention from both the executive and legislative 
branches. Its peak appropriation was only XI 0 million in Fiscal Year 1980; 
since then it has received less than $b million a year. Hut each yearb budget 
has been a battle, with the administration proposing no new hinds as well as 
rescission of existing appropriations, and the Congress insisting on continua- 
tion of the program. Other recent moves to eliminate or drastically redirect 
this sensitive program, described more felly, in later sections of this report, in- 
elude: 

• a proposal to bury WEEA in an education block grant to the states, 
with no requirement that they undertake womenb equity projects; 

• virulent attacks on the program director, reassignment and eventual 
firing of the director; 

• reduction of the program staff and transfer of the experienced person* 
ncl; 

• downgrading the status of the program office; 

+ appointment of entirely new membership to the National Advisory 
Council on Wnmenfe Educational Programs, most of them inexperienced 
in women's educational equity issues; 

• appointment by the Advisory Council of an executive director who had 
testified in Congress against appropriations for WEEA. 

In the words of Congress woman Patricia Schrocdcr (D.-CO): 

The relegation of women to second-rate job* i» a direct reflection of how 
<>ur educational system has failed them, both because it has not ade- 
quately prepared them for higher level positions and because it has not 
enix>urajted them to seek higher level positions. ^ 

We arc truly a "nation at risk* if we continue to restrict the educational / 
iitnl occupational opportunities of over one-half of our nation. / 
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WEEA IN ACTION 
On the Cutting Edge 

In its short life, the Women* Educational Equity Act program has been 
responsible for many landmark projects in women's educational equity. 

• WEEA has been a leader in funding programs to open math, science 
and technology courses and careers to women and girls and has en- 
couraged their participation by supporting important programs to 
overcome past stereotyping. 

• WEEA took the lead in opening doors to girls and women in nontradi- 
tional vocational education, funded projects to eliminate bias and 
discrimination against women and girls in the trades, apprenticeship, 
and vocational programs. 

• WEEA has funded major programs to improve educational opportunities 
and career choices for four-income women— to help break the cycle of 
poverty, unemployment, and underemployment of women. 

• WEEA has supported numerous projects to increase the access of wom- 
en to positions in educational administriaion. Some projects trained 
aspiring women educators, while others influenced superintendents, 
university presidents, *nd local school boards to encourage their active 
support for Title IX and sex equity. 

• WEEA has led the way in supporting programs on double discrimimt- 
turn based on both sex and race/ethnicity. WEEA has made minority 
women's concei . a national priority by strengthening significant net- 
works of Chinese- and Jipanese-Amerfean women, Hispanic-American, 
Native American and Black women, educators and grassroots networks 
of parent teacher advocates for equity. 

• WEEA was the first (and to date the only) Federal program to target re- 
sources on the educational needs of disabled «>omen— the m<mt 
invisible and underserved women in the country. 

s 

• WEEA supported projects to help rural women anil girls understand 
the importance of nonstereotyped education to their future lives. 

• WEEA projects have assisted faculty and student* adjust to new physi- 
cal educatum ami athletics patterns under Title IX. 

• WEEA pioneered in demonstrating comprehensive approaches to edu- 
cational equity by funding projects to implement locally selected equity 
programs in five diverse school districts. 

• WEEA has funded programs meeting needs rfveomen ami girls from 
preschool to postgraduate, from dental medical engineering students to 
women in jail, from non-English speaking immigrnnts to univt '•♦>• ad- 
ministrator*, from athletes to researchers. 
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How the Dollars Work 

Congress took a significant step when it passed the Womonfc Educational 
Equity Act, the Hole Federal program dedicated to improving the educational 
experience of wonicn and girls. WKEA supports projects which develop curric- 
ulum and training materials for educational institutions from pre-e)ementary 
to postsecondary levels, as well as others for use by the private sector and 
community groups. WEKA grantees develop models* which can In? shared and 
used throughout the country. Chart 1 illustrates the diversity of target groups 
addressed by WKKA projects. 

(tort l.—lfetrihutioit of ftranu by vthftatiomil level of hunefteferfc* 

inr mi| 




(Award* are counted more than mice when 
project* focw m mure than one level ) 



( irantr recipients are highly diversified, including m^jor universities, local 
school districts, and a wide range of private sector groups. 

< tort 2.~-l>iirfihutkm at tram* hv type t* epplfcunt 
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Cmc Histories of WEEA Projects 



L MAIM AND *€ON€B 

li\ meet the country's needs for excellence, creativity ami Innovation In 
its scientific work, we must develop and utilise the talents M all Ameri- 
cana, particularly women ami minorities, now currently umlcr represented 
^ in the science ami engineering professions. 

«— Todays Problems. Tomorrows Crises, 
The NutUmal Sctencv Board 

* 

Problem* Maih Anxiety. Many women are returning to school to gain 
skills needed to be competitive in todays rapidly changing job market. How- 
ever, many of these reentry women students lack basic math background to 
enable them to study the math and science courses required for the high de- 
mand occupations. Victims of sex discrimination In education, they often 
suffer from math-anxiety and need remedial assistance. 

WEEA Project: MISOF Y WOMEN IS MATIIEMXTI CS AVI) SCIENCE* 

AN ANXIETY AVOIDANCE REDUCTKIS WXJfUAf 
hrotu Community College 

Helping reentry minority women gain mathematics sklUs" 

A four-session counseling program was developed to help math anxious 
students— primarily older, urban, minority women whose occupations are be* 
coming obsolete— confront and combat their fear of mathematics and enable 
them to learn the required course fnatcrials. The WKKA program helped them 
learn the basics and allowed them to move on to higher level courses. 

Results: 

• Students 1 self-confidence increased, thus lessening the stigma associ- 
ated with failure in math. 

• Greater likelihood of students remaining in their math class until they 
passed the course. * 

• The s;ory of one participant. 

.!<• is a very bright woman In her late M)\ who quit karntng math in 
the third grade after being humiliated by her teacher, a fact she sue* 
ccssfully concealed from everyone. She left school at 16. . . . Despite 
the repeated urgings of her |Joti| supervisor, she shrugged off the 
need to acquire any academic credentials New regulations led to 
her dismissal after 10 years on the job. At the time JO participated 
tit the WKKA program, she had reached the point where continued 
failure in math was more painful than the risk of humiliation. At the 
center we diagnosed -her weakness and set up a tutoring schedule. 
Jit was able to pass the first half of the course by the end of the se- 
mester 

• Inclusion of aspects of the WEB A program in the mathematics curricu- 
lum at Bronx Community College. The Project Directors report that 
this institutionalization M is a recognition that the program may be an 
improvement in the teaching of math to a sizable number of students.* 

**•••*«** 
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ProMemt High Svhool (Hrl$ Afaid Math, Many girls preclude future ed- 
ucational and occupational opportunities by^not studying basic math concepts 
in junior high school. Girls are underrepresemed in advanced high school 
math and science classes. Girls rationalise their math avoidance by believing 
that math is irrelevant to their own lives. A. joint study by the National Science 
Foundation and the Department of Education concludes that H women still re* 
. main the largest pool of talent available for Increasing the size and quality of 
the scienctfand engineering forc*J" but without basic skills, girls cannot pursue 
these gro*;ng occupational and educational opportunities. 

WEEA Project: MULTIPLYING OPTIONS AND SUBTRACTING BIASES 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

"Videotapes to increase girls' participation in high school math" 

four videotapes inform math teachers, students, parents, and counselors 
of the importance of math to educational and occupational opportunities and 
.address specific biases which lirttit females' interest and success in math. Each 
tape offers suggestions for eliminating these biases and for expanding oppor- 
tunities. 

Results: 

• Increased awareness by teachers, parents, and students of the subtle, yet 
pervasive, forms of discrimination which inhibit girls' study of rriath. One 
videotape depicts the problem of different teacher expectations for male and 
female students: 

(Math doss with the teacher moofntf around to help 
individual BtiuUmts) 

'teacher: Have you figured out the answer, MarciaV 

Mareia: Uh~no Not yet. 

Teacher: Eric, how about you? 

Eric: I can't get it! 

teacher: Come on, Eric. You can do it. ' 

What* the exponent? 

Eric: <>h yeah, x to the fifth. I get it now. 

By depicting this frequent student-teacher interaction of lowered ex* 
pectations of females find the perception that math is more important 
for males, the tape helps its audience move toward elimiu *ing these 
» biases. 

• Increased female' enrollment in mathematics classes increased after 
high school students viewed the WKKA tape. 

• An article in the Journal of Hemtrvh in Mathematics reporting that 
those females who participated in this WEEA program increased their 
knowledge about sex related differences in mathematics, and also indi- 
cating that they were going to study more mathematics both during and 
after high school. 

• Test data showing that male peers, math teachers, and counselors who 
viewed the WEEA tapes demonstrated changes in their knowledge and 
attitudes toward sex related biases in math 
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I think this | discriminatory tod based portrayal 0/ women In classroom 
m*tertals| It one of the things we are grin* to have to deal with u* we are 
ever going to get our society to accept women at equal to employment. 

— ten. WHam Uhman (D.-FL) 

PtoMetn: Tkaehen Uferttf* on 8e» Equity Need to Share [information. 
Many individual teachers interested In developing and teaching nonsexist ma* 
teriab feel Isolated. Frequently, they would like to share their ideas or receive 
other nohsexfst teaching ideas, but the lack of colleagues committed to equity 
practices can| leave teachers feeling isolated and in need of fresh materials to 
aid their efforts to promote educational equity. 

WEEA tYpjcefe PROJECT SHARE 

Organisation fat Equal Education of the Sexes, Brooklyn, NY 

'Linking classroom teachers together and sharing Ideas" , 

Project Share reduced the sense of isolation of sex equity teachers by 
linking them with other teachers nationwide, They were linked through TABS: 
Aid* for -Ending Sexism in the 8chool(the quarterly magazine published by 
ORES). They were encouraged to send in their own nonsexist materials— anee- 
dotes or reports of successful activities; lesson plans; feature articles on 
innovative local projects; qulsxes or pussies. The WEEA project staff evaluated 
and published the best of these ideas, teachers were also encouraged Ex- 
pand the network by becoming *idea scouts." Both the idea scouts and the 
project staff did extensive outreach to locate the best sex-equity materials 
produced by classroom teachers. 

Results: 

• Increased opportunities for classroom teachers to learn about 
classroom-tested sex equity materials. 

• Development of Project Share Handbook, featuring tips on developing 
Ideas into lesson plans, examples of successful project materials, and a 
resource list, all submitted by teachers. 

• Continuation of Project Share through each TABS edition, although the 
WEEA grant has ended. The network for exchanging nonsexist teaching 
ideas continues to expand. 

• Other educational periodicals enlisted as copublishers of these nonsex- 
ist materials, increasing the number of teachers reached by the WEEA 
project. 

• Success in locating people who have tried educational equity ideas in 
the classroom, and putting these individuals in contact with one an- 
other. 

/ 
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In my study of the problem tie* discrimination in education. I hove been 
shocked at the pervasiveness of this discrimination. Education has trod** 
tionalty been regarded as a 4 womens field.' let ... it is mostly men who 
have had, the opportunities, and men who have had the power. 

- Sen. Vtoter Mtmdak (D.-MS) 

ProMem: Aw Women Administrator*. Although education Is considered 
**a womenh field", women are seriously undcrrcprescntcd in public school ad- 
ministration In 1982 there were 4% women superintendents, and only 16% <rf 
principals were women. Equal employment legislation has not overcome stub- 
born barriers. Understanding and attitudes of policy makers (predominantly 
male) must he broadened and women must be actively assisted up the ladder. 

WEEA Protect: AEQVVS III 

Commission tor Sex Kquity* Los Angles Unified School District ■ ' 

"Activities to enhance sex equity in a major school system." > 

The Los Angeles School Board appointed a Commission to advise At on 
Title IX and other sex equity issues. With WEEA funding, the Commission 
played a major role in implementing an important court decree setting targets 
for promotions of women to administrative positions, as well as numerous 
other equity activities throughout the school system. - jj 

Results: /' 

• Conferences and workshops for students, staff, aspiring administrator^, 
and policy makers on such topics as nonsexist career optk^te, math 
and science, and women in sports. I / 

• A masters degree/administrative credentials program |For|ft*piring wom- 
en administrators ' jj 

• Analysis of District policies and practices relating to wcriienfe employ* 
ment opportunities. /■' 

• Management training and a manual for the Superintendent* Council. 

• An options analysis on equal pay for jobs of comparable worth for the 
Hoard of Education and the Superintendent. , 

• Ten newsletters on educational equity issues sent to 5,000 readers; fre- 
quent press releases. 

• testimony on sex equity concerns before Congres* and the California 
Assembly 

• Commendations awarded by the California State' Senate and Assembly, 
the Los Angeles City Council, the Mayor, and a Parcnt-Tbacher Asso- 
ciation. 



/ 



1 Concrete progress: 



/ 



o Between 1980 and 1983 the number of women elementary school 
principals increased from 151 to 175, high school principals from 4 
to 12, assistant superintendents from 2 to 7; 

<> Kvery nch<x>l has a copy of the womenfe history curriculum; 

■' California now has a law comparable to Title IX. 
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Despite much controversy with ihc Board of Education and others, the 
Commission concluded, at the end of the WREA grant, that: / 

. . . friends of educational equity can take heart In knowing Wat the cur* 
rent momentum will continue. In one form or another, wome/ifc 
educational equity it here to ttay. 



Problem: fbeulty and Administrator* Seed Information About Equity. 
Programs have not been available to support womenb equity needs among stu- 
dents, staff ami faculty In higher education, 

WEEA Project: LEADERSHIP ASP EDVCATIOSAlL EQUITY PROJECT 

UnJvtftJty of Maine at Orono 

"enUattnft institutional leaders in promoting set equity* 

A model program was designed to broaden faculty end administrators' 
understanding of abd support tor the equity needs of woirten students, staff, 
and faculty. The project Is intended Co engage the visible support of key "opin- 
ion leaders" to move the University toward equity in its curricula, policies, and 
procedures. Materials were field tested at UMO and other regional colleges and 
universities, which now function as an equity network ln\Northern New Eng- 
land 

Results; 

• Models and materials developed to help education leaders to analyze 

• and eliminate inequities In curriculum content. 

• At UMO a budget to fund faculty and departmental proposals to inte- 
grate scholarship on women into the curriculum This budgetary 
commitment demonstrates the success of the WEEAWoJect in obtain- 
ing the commitment of the University^ leaders to pexvequity. 

• Equity networks at eight other colleges and universities in New Eng- 
land. 

• Institutional support for a mentoring system to help fcriiale assistant 
professors understand the administrative structure of th^ university and 
help them obtain tenure and other benefits. 

• Increased Understanding by the faculty of the importance W the schol- 
arship by and about women and the unique values of womenfc studios 
training. * 

• A two day regional symposium on "Moving Toward a Balanced Curricu- 
lum H 

• Training workshop for equity leaders in Northern New England to pro* 
mote equitable administrative policies and practice*, as well as a gender 
balanced curriculum. / v • 

The University of New Hampshire^ new course ou <riucatfonal equity in 
the School of Health Studies curriculum, / 

• Texts written by and about women incorporated Into the UMO liberal 
arts curriculum* Including political science, French, sociology, tp)4 his- 
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4, muaamMinmnto 

Our educational and community Institutions will need substantial assis- 
tance if they are to help women laid their place aa equal participants and* 
beneficiaries of our society. . . . Unless Institutions receive help of this 
tort, they will be vulnerable to continued charges of discrimination, as 
well as betaf unable to adequately fulfill their responsibilities to women. 

— stride* 5ondJi^ 

ProMemi Phytkal Education Rxndty Need Help toAtfrmt to Title IX, 
Because of Tide IX, women and girls now have more opportunities to partici- 
pate In competitive athletic programs at all levels of education. Equally 
important if the4ttstruction students receive In their physical education class- 
ed. Physical education teachers historically taught single sex classes, so under 
Title IX there Is a need for new techniques and materials. 

WEEA Project* PROJECT TEAM 
• University of Massachusetts, Amherst # 
leaching physical educators to be fair" 

Physical education teachers were Instructed in how to become aware of 
and Identify bias in their teaching which reduced the participation of students 
In the classroom. The Interyentlon/lnscrvice training program helps teachers in 
developing new methods of Instruction and new class activities to Implement 
race and sex equity concepts. 

Results: 

• Development of a useful and needed model which has been validated 
\ through field tests In Massachusetts. 

• One participant^ reaction: 

Having taught physical education for over 20 years, it sometimes 
* becomes very hard to change your techniques. But after the first 

day, and the realisation that I had been etching teams Improperly 
fur over two decades, I became a little ahoofc, and determined to 
straighten out Inequities which have existed in my classes. On re* 
turning to school, many other equity Issues came to light. ... I am 
still dealing with each and every one. ^ 

• Another response: 

Being the only woman left on the staff In physical education at the 
high school, I was a little afraid that the workshop would do more 
harm than good . . . 1 *as wrong ... you have made us more enthu- 
siastic about what we can achieve in our coed physical education 
classes and you have renewed our dedication to. physically educate 
all of our young people. 

• Workshop participants* use of their new skills In their own school sys- 
tems. They have also been disseminating these teaching techniques to 
others at regional and state conventions and writing about them in 
professional journals. . 

^* ******** 

Problem: Many ftmmf* ami Students Lack In formation about Title IX* 
Home communities might not be aware of the harmful effects of inequitable 
educational opportunities, or might not be aware of the scope and usefulness of 
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Title IX In order for Title IX Co he effective, It must be understood and sup- 
ported by community members* and by Its beneficiaries— the students 

WEEA Project: CHILDREN DESERVE EQUITY 
I . Rural Alternatives Institute, Huron, South Dakota 

"Kxplalnlng Title IX to kids and their parents* 

iicttvtty cards, cassette scripts, and student and^arentliahd- 
{ books were developed to explain to kindergarten and early elementary students 

and their parents what Title IX Is and how It affects their lives and futures. 

This model is designed to assist rural and other communities In the full imple* 
- mentation of Title IX. 

' Results: 

• Students* response that they had learned about greater educational and 
occupational opportunities through the WEEA curriculum materials. 

• A male superintendent^ comments: 

hw.to this |WE£AJ project, we, like many of our peers, made a di- 
rect ccvrelation between equity, women* rights, and the ERA. ' 
Kquity was that; but it was much more. The slogan for Children De- 
serve Equity is 'Helping Kids Be All They Can Be!* As we learned, 
the concept of equity applied to both sexes and all races of children. 
It was not limited except by our own preconceptions. 

• High rating of the products by teachers who found them easy to incor- 
4 porate Into the classroom. 

• A teachers reaction; "I highly recommend the package for any school. 
We enjoyed It, our students enjoyed lt t ahd we know^you will enjoy it.* 



Probkm: Leial TMning about Title DC U Needed. Attorneys, school 
lawyers, and administrators of Title IX need to know about the scope of 
Title IX from a legal standpoint, and know of case law as It develops. Legal 
training for these practitioners Is essential If Title IX is to be effective in pro- 
hibiting sex discrimination In educational programs or activities receiving 
Federal financial assistance. , 

WEEA ftuject* TITLE Pi LEGAL TRAINING WORKSHOPS 

The National Wotnens Law Center, Washington, D C. 

"Training practitioners about Title IX * 

, \* 

Lawyers, law students, and Title IX administrators were taught about the 
problems of sex discrimination in schools, the requirements of Title IX, and 
the way In which Title IX can be used to remedy problems of discrimination. 
Model workshops were held throughout thl nation. 

Results: 

• Comprehensive materials on Title IX, including case law, available for 
lawyers, law students, school counsel, and professionals Involved with 
the implementation of Title IX. 

• Continuation of the training financed through grants from private 
foundations. 
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As teachers wc must become aware of our expectations for children and 
realize the influence our attitudes and practices tq|ve on the children* 
expectation* of themselves and others. * 

— lHane SfvDnnald, Sutumai Gducatkm AsttociatUm 

ifohtew: fog Materiakon Sex Euuitv are Available for Ikaeher 
Training, 

WEEA Project ABC'S F€M SEX EQUITY 

New York City School System 

*To increase teachers' understanding and awareness of the role that sexism and sex role 
tercotypinjt play in Individual lives' 4 

ARCs ( Attitudirial Behavioral Changes) for Sex Equity developed an In- 
service teacher training workshop designed to increase teachers* understanding 
of sfcxism Wl sex role stereotyping. The activities were field tested hg * group 
of NVw York City teachers. 

Results 

• Increased teacher awareness of sex bias in classroom practices such as 
Hex bias in books and curriculum materials, sex stereotyping fn assign- 
ment of classroom tasks, and biased reactions to the same behavior in 
boys and girls. According to the evaluation, "there was clearly an in- 
creased awareness on the part of teachers to sexism as it manifests 
itself In their lives and in their classrooms.** 

• Klghty per cent of the WEEA workshop participants reporting changes 
In their classroom, such as nonsexist lineups and behavior and lan- 
guage changes related to the more subtle forms of bias. 

• New curriculum materials or activities utilized by 95 per cent of the 
teachers as a result of the WEEA workshop. Most frequently mentioned 
was a classroom discussion of sex bias and sex role stereotyping fourni > 
In the classroom, in television, and within society. 

• Classroom use of curriculum materials that portrayed women s past and 
future. One teacher explored math anxiety; others modified their use of 
biased books and modified their career education curriculum to include 
nontradltlonal careers. « | 

• Modifications made by teachers in both school sports and music. One 
teacher organized a girls* baseball team after the girls expressed Inter- 
est Another Integrated the gymnastic team to include both boys and 
ftiris. 

• "All of these activities provide substantial evidence that participating 
teachers of the |WEEA| project did, in fact, Initiate classroom activities 
and materials that reflected the concepts of sex equity.** according to 
the project evaltiator. Inservlce teacher training using these WEEA ma- 
terials is a successful method to Increase educational equity in the 
classroom. 
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WEKA IVoJcct* THE XONHEXIST TE ACHER EDUCATION PROJECT 
(NSfEP) 

The Mid-Atlantic Center tor Ikx Equity, The American University 
*Tb develop teacher training materials on sex equity in the classroom" 

Student booklets and teacher guides were written by different authors for 
use in three courses common to teacher training programs. Tfen diverse uni- 
versities across the United States used the materials in a one year field trial 

Results; 

• Conclusion of an independent NSTEP evaluation that producing infor- 
mation on sex equity increases student teachers' awareness of, and 
sensitivity to, this basic issue. 

• Third annual Women Educators Award given to the Nonsexist Ifeaoher 
Education Project. 

• A physical education student: 

1 read it cover to cover 1 agreed with it . so many times while 1 
was reading It a Hght went on, and I said Yeah. Yeah, that* what 
happens . . It was like a slap across the face ... I was very glad 
that I had the opportunity to read |the materials j Next semester, III 
he student-teaching and I know 111 have that as a top priority, 
something to conquer. 

• According to a teachers aide, now a student, 

The mam strength of this material is thautiey discussed male dts- 
v i : miration that we practice In elementary schools. As a female, I'm 
very aware of discrimination towards women, hut not towards men. 
It made me think, 'Now, wait a minute, when 1 was a teacher, did 1 
do any of those things?* . 

• A Houston womans words: 

I always (eh I was against womens lih and yet 1 always found things I 

agreed with Now 1 know my stand. 1 want people to have the 

freedom to do what they choose, men or women. . 

• "My daughter is good in math and I wouldn't want her stifled," another 
project participants view. 
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t moABU* wow* /urn emu 

The plight of a disabled woman striving to realise bar maximum hernial 
as a productive, seitaiffteient individual results In large part from a 
widespread attitude that although the disabled man must become self- 
supporting, the disabled woman will somehow be cared for and protected. 

— Council of CM*/ Stole School Qfivers Resource Center on 

Sex Equity 

Problem: Barrier* to Equitable Education. Disabled women and girls 
face serious, and often unacknowledged, barriers to equitable education— bar- 
riers which are products of stereotyping and bias based on both sex and 
handicapping condition. Like ethnic and minority women and girls, disabled 
women and girls are victims of "double jeopardy" 

WEEA ***** WHAM en WOMENJL EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 

PROJECT : 
Disability Rights education and Defense fund, Berkeley, CA 
'Activities to increase educational equity for dir. bled women and giiV 

The project gathered data on disabled women and girls to assess their 
needs, Materials were developed for educators and counselors. A major, na- 
tional conference was held to bring together people Interested in educational 
equity and the special educational needs of disabled persons* particularly of 
racial and ethnic minorities. The project also developed model curricula and 
approaches to training disabled teenage girb and young women in their civil 
rights, educational and career opportunities, and how to secure them 

Results: 

• Publication of No Mare Stares, a role model book for disabled girls 
which has been highly praised by users: 

The book has been helpful to me, increasing my sensitivity to an 

area where I have been ignorant I appreciate she service you 

are providing women and disabled persons In the community. 

— a counselor qf disabled people 

The booki So More States, is beautiful. Reading about each person 
is like making a new friend. One special person is Lois Dadsie. I (eel 
Lois is a great example of a beautiful, Black, disabled, independent 
woman to be admired. I am glad I had a chance to meet her. 

Am really high on No More Stares, and hope you can get national 
distribution. It certainly belongs In every school library. It is not 
only a nne book, but a handsome one too 

• Access to Equality: The First National Cortfervnce on Educational 
Equity for Disabled Women and Qirts* attended by over 100 people, a 
third of whom were disabled. The conference focused national attention 
on the educational needs of disabled women and girls, particularly ra- 
cial and ethnic minority disabled women and girb. 

• Technical assistance on disability and women In education to over 40 
national, regional, and local organitattons; over 2000 requests for in- 
formation, materials, speakers, and articles, in one year. 

• A network of disabled women concerned with educational equity issues 
established. 
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• Training of disabled women who were previously without training, 
which started some on the road toward economic self-sufficiency. 



Problem; Curricula Omit Disabled tenons. Elementary school curricu- 
lum materials generally exclude images of children and adults with disabilities. 
Without this early exposure amftopportunity to discuss disability ana sex-role 
stereotyping, children may devejtyp attitudes which perpetuate the exclusion of 
the disabled from the mains** 

WEEA Protect: PROJECT REED 

Women* Action Alliance, New 3£\NY 
"Images of the disabled in ekmieiWy ticbooi curriculum* 

Ntinsextst, mutticuhural materials designed for easy Incorporation into 
the elementary school, curriculum Indlude: hand puppets showing adults and 
children with the same disabilities (designed to help children understand that 
disabled children often grow up to be disabled adults), wooden missies, block 
accessories (ant eight figure eommunity\set depicting disabled people and peo- * 
pie In nontradltional careers X and resotme photos. The project also developed 
a training guide to help teachers and patents understand ami combat ster- 
eotyping on the basis of sex, race, and disability 

Remits: 

• Evaluation data showing that WEEA materials stimulate discussion 
about disabilities and sex roles and create an opportunity for the 
teacher to clarify and expand youtt^chtldrenb understanding concern- 
ing these issues. 

• Discussions occurring both between teacher and students and between j 
student only, which shows that WEEA materials are not totally depen- 
dent on teachers to stimulate discussion. 

• An example reported by an elementary\ school guidance counselor wh 
used the WEEA materials In his work with a disabled child: 

The child, who would not talk about his disability with the coun^ 
selor, noticed the WEEA puppets during on* of their sessfc 
together. The child began to talk 10 the puppets as ifjfrefwm real, 
told them how seared he felt and how he was atprtrflhat other ehtl* 
dren would reject him because of his dtsabjiKffAfter talking to the 
puppets for a while, the child began to-dry. The counselor saw this 
aa a major breakthrough for the child, who returned on another day* 
asked to see the poppets again, and remembered the names he gave 
them during the previous session. 

• A parentfe appreciation for these WEEA materials; 

My daughter is in a wheelchair. She Is eighteen years old and It took 
a long time to gat my younger children to understand why their sis* 
ter used the chair. They needed this kind of pussle |one of the 
WEEA products depicting a female athlete in s wheelchair) long ago 
in the Sssroom. 
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7. mwrar worn/ 

Women entering or returning to <}ollcge after years away from formal edu- 
cation have psychological and aconite needs which differ from those of 
girls Juat out of high school These women and their families need sup- 
port services from academe and j he community. > 

| — Mary Pureeli ftvaidcnf, / 

American Atmtckttktn t Vitfeerai t v Wbmen / 

Problem: Voilefc* Are Vnprqktred for InereaainA S umbers qflJtder 
Women Student*. The traditional cdlctfc and university atfc (18-22) popula- 
tion b dwindling. Older reentry' wojnen are returning to college, but jcolleftes 
must meet their different needs. UnQke the post World War II male Veterans 
who entered higher education institutions, the current reentry students do not 
have the societal and institutional supports which helped the reentry men 
cope with their new academic programs. / 

WEEA Project: REENTRY WMAS SERIES 
IVojeet on the Status and Education of Women 
Association of American Colleges , Washington, I) C 

"A comprehensive series of tapers to show college administrators the harriers facing re* 
turning women students */ / 

The Afteen papers describe potential problem areas and offer detailed 
pragmatic suggestions 1of change and additional resources. The topics include: 
recruitment and retention, part time enrollment' student support services, fi- 
nancial aid, child care,' minority women returning students, and an annotated 
bibliography. / 

Results: 

• Distribution of the papers to some 15,000 administrators, faculty, edu- 
cational, and professional organizations. 

• Reports from hundreds of administrators, teachers, and students who 
reviewed the papers that virtually all found the papers useful in helping 
them to evaluate or change policies, start new programs, identify new 
resources, improve recruitment, and train and educate staff and others 
on the issues. 

• The reaction of one student at a large public Colorado university: 

This paper was very interesting to me because it made me more 
aware of how difficult it is for older women to go to graduate school 
Many things mentioned In this paper |Rct«ttry Women and Graduate 
School) I've never considered I think this paper should he made 
;tvnl!ahlt* for all undergraduate women. 

• A career counselor)* comment: 

Your paper was useful as a catalyst to developing specific programs 
for more effective recruitment, retention, and mental health. ... I 
plan to hong up your 'What the Institution Can IW suggestions 
when we discuss rail plans In the Counseling and Advisory Center 
and 1 sent the paper on Child Care on Campus to the Director of 
our Child Creative Education ('enter 
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• According to the Own *4 Htuetont Services at a two year college in Kan- 
*aa: 

Irowttm* matertak with (treat aim. few ptttfm* la thb pert of 
the ooaetry. We need more talarrtwiiuo bkc tbo. 

• The reaponee of an employee at another two year institution In Maine: 

A lata force eliemlfiHtg nomredlttanal studenta eitomtvety uttttacd 
dtew mawHali la preprint reoominendattom to •pecmo pop* 
aJatma tfroupa, parttarftrty raemrywomeo. 

• The viewa of a college personnel officer: 

The paper provided aome excellent kJeag,.! am sure that many of m 
dealm* artth edocatfam do not thtnft okm* the Itoea meattooca* t 
am otrtala that all tostmnfcom oooW gain from reeetong thta papan 
•tec* it brtnfr out proelems and need* that ahouU be taken toto 
oonaaieretlon 
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jl rnnmmmmmumu 

How well would the resources and strategies for educational equity which 
WEEA grantees had developed 'actually work in local schools and classrooms? 
To And answers to this key question, the WEEA program awarded four-year 
contracts to five institutions (universities, research centers) to carry out com* 
prehensive demonstrations of educational equity in five diverse school 
districts. They were: 

• Reidsville, N.C.-a rural area with small, declining school enrollment, 
almost half Hlayk; 

• Lincoln County, Oregon— a largely rural area with diversified schools, 
mostly white, stable enrollment; 

• Quincy. MaAsachusctts— an old, small city with white, declining school 
population; 

• 1\icson, Arizona— a large, rapidly growing city with almost half Mex- 
ican-American school enrollment; 

• Broward County, Florida— fast-growing, with the nation* 10th largest 
school system, one-fourth Black. 

Each district assessed its own needs and developed its own action plans 
to meet locally defined equity goals. But all of them were designed to: 

• showcase WEEA and other resources and strategies intended to pro- 
mote educational equity; 

• train and assist educators in themsc of equity concepts and practices; 

• collect information to use in judging how well the program achieves its 



Within each district, the project was active in elementary, middle/junior 
high, and senior high schools. "Core groups** of faculty and administrators were . 
the leaders. Ifcaohers were involved in extensive reviews of equity materials 
and selected those considered most useful. They generally preferred class- 
room-ready resources and those which could be adapted to fit existing 
curricula Fewer resources were available for early childhood classrooms than 
for higher grade levels. The low cost of most items was appreciated. Collections 
of lesson plans and other equity activities were prepared by sonie of the sites 
and shared with othe~s. 

Training was the major component of the five projects. As their Joint 
evaluation report stated: 

We shove ii develop a cadre of educators committed to sex equity, cap?* 
ble of identifying discriminatory practices and knowledgeable about 
procedures aimed toward reducing sexism in the schools. ... We hoped 
to reach many of those key influences, educate and train them to balance 
educatk ma! fippnrtunittc* for ail students, and contribute to young peo- 
ple* knowledge and understanding about realistic occupational choices 1 
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The training focused ott teacher*, librarians, counselors, and administra- 
ton, but occasionally included aides, clerical, and maintenance start. Parents 
and otHer community groups were also involved. In <he first year the emphasis 
was on faculty awareness of discriminatory attitudes and practices; in the sec- 
ond and third years training stressed skills in analyzing resources for bias, 
practices to combat bias, and creativity in providing equitable learning oppor- 
tunities for all. Beer group sessions were common and core faculty shared their 
knowledge and resources widely with colleagues. 

All five projects hosted visitors' days and ran intern programs for educa- 
tors from other schools and districts. In the third year, a total of 517 Interns 
participated in two to eight day programs. Their home districts shared the cost 
and made commitments to follow up on the equity training. While differing in 
specifics, all the intern programs included classroom observations, formal and 
informal exchanges between interns and their counterparts, and the develop- 
ment of action plans by individual interns. All interns were exposed to the 
WEBA and other resources and given information about sources and availabili- 
ty of such materials. Follow-up a few months after the internships revealed a 
variety of activities underway or planned by the interns. 

The demonstration projects conducted extensive community outreach, 
making presentations at local meetings, presenting workshops and exhibits, 
sparking Women's History Week displays and programs. Newsletters and media 
exposure spread the word about educational equity. Work with parents was in- 
tended, as the TUcson report stated: . to help parents help their children 
explore all of lifck opportunities and to give them confidence to choose from 
traditional and nontraditional roles in adult activities." 

WTtat were the avwmpllehments of these complex demonttrationa? 
Student outcomes differed significantly by age level. The "before and 
after" attitude measures showed more movement toward equity by elementary 
students than secondary students, although the latter also showed less stereo- 
typed attitudes and behavior after involvement in the project. Enrollment by 
females in nontraditional vocational courses and in math and science classes 
increased Students showed awareness of sex bias and stereotyping in cliws- 
room practices. The greater change by younger students may be due to the 
fact that: 

• elementary school children spend most of the day with one teacher, 
while secondary students are exposed many influences and teachers; 

• secondary teachers tend to be more subject-matter oriented; 

• older stddetits are more influenced by their peers, who may be less 
supportive of sex equity than the teachers. 

Fuvulty surveys revealed extensive changes in awareness of sex equity is- 
sues, in attitudes, and in classroom behavior Nonproject teachers showed 
changes, although not as marked as those of project activists. The fact that 
nonproject teachers also changed reflects dispersal of project faculty.jmaring 
and discussion of equity resources, and an increased "equity climate* resulting 
from the demonstration projects. Evidence of this includes reports that: 

• teachers use and adapt equity resources in their classrooms (especially 
elementary faculty); 
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• teacher* alter segregated practice* such a* grouping or assignments; 

• faculty identify obstacles to equity in their districts and take steps to* 
ward reducing such barriers; 

• teachers adopt nonsexist language and assist others to do the same. 

fcrhaps most important of all, teachers report both personal and profes- 
sional changes in their lives. Such feelings will not disappear when the projects 

end.* 

Cla&tmtoms and schools in the demonstration projects— and, to a lesser 
extent, in districts which had interns visit the projects— have gained valuable 
sex equity resources and improved environments. Many of their staffs and stu- 
dents have broadened perspectives and skills. The infusion of equity principles and 
attitudes in a school or district can and should continue without further ex- 
penditure of earmarked Federal funds In the words of the demonstration 
projects 1 evaluation summary, H Our overall goal was to institutionalise educa- 
tional equity in our host districts. We believe the principles of equity have 
been incorporated throughout the systems and that continuation of these ef- 
forts is not linked to district financial resources.** 

The TUeson project expressed three fundamentals which undergirded all 
of the demonstrations: 

• Kquity is not a woman b issue; it applies to all students who are treated 
differently for any reason— ;raec, handicap, ability, sex. 

• Quality teaching cannot be* separated from equity, so the educator must 
enhance opportunities for alt students to learn. 

• Educational equity should be an integral part of the educational pro- 
cess; it is not an add-on to the curriculum. 4 
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WEEA'S MANDATE 

Through contracts and competitive grants, WBEA funds support activities 
designed to achieve educational equity for women and girls at all levels of edu- 
cation^ Such activities may include: 

• development* evaluation, and dissemination of educational materials, 
including curricula, training for educational personnel, guidance and 
counseling tests; 

• programs to increase opportunities for adult women, such as continuing - 
education and projects for under* and unemployed women; 

• expansion of programs for women in vocational education, career edu- 
cation, physical education, and educational administration. 

WEEA funds (*}765 million in fiscal year 1984) may be awarded to: 

• public agencies, such as state and local education agencies; 

• nonprofit organisations, including colleges, womeftfe and community 
groups; 

• individuals. 

The Act has several other significant provisions: 

• In addition to grants for model projects which have broad applicability 
and can be replicated for use in many places, WEEA will support, proj- 
ects to assist local educational agencies and institutions to implement 
Title IX and achieve equity; this second competitive grant program 
(known as "tier two 9 ) is not to be initiated until appropriations exceed 
115 million, which has not yet occurred. 

• Men may not be prohibited from participating in WEEA*upportcd ac- 
tivities. 

• In addition to the program of general grants described, small grants of 
up to 025,000 are awarded annually 

• The Act established a National Advisory Council on Womenb Educational 
Programs of 17 citizens appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, phis two ex qfflcfo members; the Council is mandated to advise this 
Secretary of Education concerning educational equity for women and the 
operation of the WEEA program. 

\ 
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HOW WEEA OPERATES 

flow arc grantees selected for fundi.ig? The major steps arc: 

1. The Secretary of Education publishes a regulation setting forth pri- 
ority areas of greatest need which are to be supported each year; the 
regulation also specifics extensive requirements which grant applicants 
must meet. 

2 A "Notice of Closing," giving dates and other information, is published 
in the federal Agister, 

.V Applicants submit proposals to the Education Department. 

4. lYoposab are reviewed and rated against the evaluation criteria pub* 
Ushed in the regulation by panels of three readett, formerly from 
outside but more recently largely federal employees. 

5. The WKKA program office prepares a recommended slate of grantees, 
weighing not only the numerical rating, hut also the need for geo- 
graphic diversity, tor-funding diverse types of applicants and education 
levels, and for not duplicating similar projects previously funded by 
WKKA 

6 The grants office negotiates budget details with the grantee in order to 
spend Federal dollars as. economically as'possthlc. 

7. Grants are usually awarded in August or September, to be spent in the , 
following fiscal year. 

What is the WKKA priority systcmV The program regulation lists the following 
areas of need, from which each year the Secretary selects the priorities to be 
funded and the per cent of available money expected to be awarded to each: 

• Priority /. Title IX compliance by educational institutions. These mod- 
els would be especially useful if "tier two" were funded to help 
individual institutions comply with this crucial law 

• Mority 2. Kducational equity for racial and ethnic minority women 
and girls These models seek to remedy double discrimination, bias, 
and stereotyping. 

• Mority X Kducational equity for disabled women and girls. WEEA is 
the only Federal program which addresses the special educational needs 
of this group. 

• Priority 4. Influence on leaders in educational policy and administra- 
tion. Educational equity will only be realized if the leaders and policy 
makers (predominantly men) are committed to equity. 

• Priority 5. Elimination of persistent barriers to educational equity for 
women 
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Do grantees receive help or supeiVision? Yen, both. 

• Each grantee is assigned a program officer in the WEEA program office, 
who provides information and technical assistance as required. 

• When travel budgets peWnit, program officers and members of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council visit grantees. Program officers conduct 
monitoring and technical assistance through these visits. 

• One or more conferences of project directors are held in Washington to 
provide information, problem sharing, and networking benefits. 

• Final reports, fiscal accounting, and appropriate products are required 
of all grantees. ~~ 

For what period of time are grafts awarded? 

• Formerly grants were awarded for one, two, and three year periods. 

• In 1983 the Department stated* preference for one year proposals. 

• One year may be too short a period to carry out, validate, and evaluate 
an jquity project, but there is some risk in committing most of the 
funds to multiyear projects, thus limiting the money available for new 
proposals. 

What happens to the grantees' products? 

• Although some grantees have money to publish their materials, most 
are required to submit their final product (see WEEA in Action above 
and append ix B for examples of these materials) to the WEEA Publish- 
ing Center at the Education Development Corporation, Newton, • 
Massachusetts. 

• As a subcontractor of the Publishing Center, the Center for Research on 
Women at Wellesley College arranges for intensive peer reviews of the 
materials. This leads to recommendations as to whether the items are 
marketable "as is,* 1 need minor revisions, or contain major weaknesses. 

• Various Education Department officials then make the decision con* 
cernlng publication. 

• The Publishing Center (through the Government Printing Office, as re- 
quired) publishes print materials aru| prepares audiovisual materials for 

sale. 

• The WEEA publishing Center markets the products, using catalogues, 
brochures, attendance at conferences, ami other dissemination meth- 

' ods 

• Items are sold at cost; the majority are under 010, which increases 
their appeal. 
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HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS 

Several landmark events affecting sex discrimination in education pre- 
ceded the passage of the Wwnenfe Educational Equity Act in 1974/ notably: 

1. The 1954 Supreme Court decision in Awn v. Board of Education, 
which outlawed racial segregation in public education. 

2. Tide Vlt, CIvH Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits discrimination in 
employment on grounds of race, color, religion, national origin, or ae*. 
(The Act was amended in 1972 to cover previously excluded employ- 
ment in educational institutions. ) 

X Tide VI of that law, which prohibits discrimination in programs re- 
ceiving federal financial assistance, but not on grounds of sex. 

4. Executive Order 11246 (later modified and extended to cover sex) 
which prohibits discrimination in employment under Federal con- 
tracts, including those hety jjy educational institutions. 

5. Wife IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, which was patterned 
after Title VI and prohibits sex discrimination in education programs 
and activities receiving federal financial assistance. 

6 A 1972 report by the Comm&aftmer of Education Ibafc force on the 
Impact of Education Programs on Women, which documented perva- 
sive sex discrimination and sex rble stereotyping at all levels of 
education. It stressed the need for action to overcome the problem 
within the Office of Education and in the programs receiving federal 
funds. 

Thus, when the House of Representatives and the Senate held hiring* 
on WEEA in 1973 and 1974, there was already much information available 
concerning the problems faced by girls and women in education. In fact, the 
Task Force Report stated that: "mounting evidence makes it clear that unequal 
treatment of the sexes is the rule in education, not the exception. 

The numerous witnesses included members of Congress of both parties, 
educators, women* organisations, women athletes, and concerned citisens. 
The wide-ranging testimony covered many aspects of sex bias, including: 

• discrimination In educational administration 

• sex tW stereotyping in curricula and textbooks 

• discrimination in career counseling and testing 

• inequities in athletics and physical education 

• inequitable andrttereotyped attitudes facing females In classrooms 

• a widespread deed for assistance and know-how in overcoming these 
problems 
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Ifcprescntatlve Patsy Mink (D.-llawail) and Senator Walter Mondale 
( 1 l> -Minnesota) were the chief sponsors of WEEA, which became part of the 
Momentary and Secondary Education Act of 1974. 

When WEEA expired in 1978, Congress reauthorized It with several 
changes. The most Important was the addition of "tier two," a program of as- 
sistance to local school districts and Institutions In Implementing Title IX. The 
authorization level was raised from MO to «M) million. Rep. John Buchanan 
<R.-Alabama) and- Senator Donald Rieglc (P.-Miohigan) were the chief spon- 

ha t>* Ffa !tir* to ? F !"^^ Appropriations for the WEEA program began at 
fSwf E 1 1976 i and A™*** to a >ak" of $10 million in FY 
1«W>. In the new administration proposed no funds for FY 1982, a 25% 
rescission of FY 1981 funds, and asked,that WEEA be Included with many 
other education programs In a block grant to the states. Program supporters 
feared the loss of Federal leadership and the Inefficiency of developlngscx 
^£r^ JeC ? W,th I" ** oh * me ("Hnventlng the wheel). With bipartisan 
,k 5*'.. n *? M ° ho8e to matata,n WEEA a» a separate Federal>rogram, al- 
though the authorization was reduced to 06 million 

ww A ,n i! h . e T ^ cal ycaf8 ' thc administration proposed no money for 
WfcfcA, but each time Congress appropriated 85.76 million. 

Administration. The program is administered by a small career staff in 
the Department of Education. In 1981 and 1982 the staff and program came 
under attack by the Heritage Foundation and thc Conserwrfoe flfcear. All* 
gallons were made that the program was a -feminist network" and that thc 

.iTu'JT £ T arcl ! ; ,n, l* rteu8 ly *>»arding her fiefdom" who 
should be swiftly "dethroned." In 1982, the director was temporarily removed 

~» u P !!T' t '? n at a cri !' cal tlme ,n the #* nt «*»•*• September 1983, de: 
spite the objections raised In two joint Congressional committee hearings, the 
Department carried out a reorganization with drastic impact on the WEEA 
program: 

• f"VtK£?* the by four kveh to the lowe8t bureaucratic level 
(called "8lberia" by a member of Congress); 

• reducing the staff from eight to five. % 

• replacing specialists In sex equity with generalists lacking expertise In 
the sex equity field; 

• firing thc experienced, nationally recognized program director. 
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THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNOL ON 
WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



As part of the Women* Educational Equity Act, passed in 1974, Confess 
established the National Advisory Counoil on Women* Educational Programs 
(NACWRP) with a mandate to: 

• advise the Secretary of Education about equal educational oppor- 
tunities for women and girls; 

• make recommendations concerning the administration of WEEA; 

• evaluate WEEA programs; 

• report to The President and Congress and disseminate information 
about the Council* activities. 

The Council is composed of seventeen persons appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate who are described as w . . . broadly 
representative of the general public who, by virtue of their knowledge or expe- 
rience, are vcrscd'ln the role and status of women In American society." Ttoo 
Federal officials also serve on the Council. Members serve for three-year over- 
lapping terms and elect their own chair. The Department of Education provides 
financial and administrative support for NACWRP, but also Imposes a variety of 
constraints on the Council* operations, including personnel, travel, and pub- 
lications. 

From President Gerald Ford* initial appointees in W5 through W8I, 
NACWEP members wore largely persons (| national stature and experience In 
education and equity isbues. They included, for example: 

• the chancellor erf a state university system 

• a state superintendent of schools 

• the president of a Catholic women* college 

• two directors of national projects on women* education 

The Council always included three or four men and several minority 
members 

During those years the Council met frequently in various places. The 
meetings always included public hearing? and participation by local citizens 
.tnd educators In addition, the Council: 

• visited many WKKA grantees' projects; 

• participated in WEEA project directors conferences; 

• testified, on request, at Congressional hearings on issues relating to sex 
equity in education: 
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• consulted with Education Department staff about program relations 
v affecting women; 

• made many recommendations to the Secretary of Education about 
WERA and other education laws and programs; 

- • maintained liaison with advocates of educational equity throughout the 
country, serving as a link between them and the educational public 
policy establishment in V ashington; 

• prepared an annual evaluation of the WEEA program operation. 

In a 1*977 review of numerous advisory groups, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare accepted the recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Education which summarised the contributions of NACWEP: 

I propose that the National Advisory Council on Women* Educational 
Programs be continued uiwhanjtrd. Without question, this b one of the 
jwi productive and fe r »reaehing councils in |the Office of Education ,| 
The Council has a neariy unlimited charge, to advise ua on the tpectftcs 
of the Women a Edueattonal Equity Act and in fcmeral on all matters al* 
fee*** the eoWjonal equity ca* woinen Moreover, it to uniutw in 
speakirul tor over naif of the population of our oountry. . . . 

the Council has more than fulfilled Ha mandated functions, provid* 
lag national leadership In an area of great concern. In every area the 
Council has eittered-*e*ifetkN», legislation, policy Issues, surveys and 
*• on— it has made Ha impact upon the policymakers in a profound man* 
ncr As the evaluation concludes, were this council not in existence, it 
outfit to ha. 1 

Hie Reagan Years. In mkH982 a full slate of new members was appoint- 
ed to NACWEP They Included several businesswomen, some teachers, and a 
number of political activists associated with such organisations as the Eagle 
forum. There are no men and only two minority women on the Council Their 
biographies reveal little or no background in educational equity or related is- 
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During the turbulent events erf affecting womenk educational 

equity (lawsuits threatening Title IX, repeated attacks on WEEA and Its staff, 
the development of math-science education legislation, and appropriations 
battle*), the Advisory Council was nor seen or heard from. See appendix C for 
a summary of the current NACWEP activities. 

The law directs the Council to advise ai?d repon on educational oppor- 
tunities for women and girls without reference «> ny administrations 
phikwophy or legislative program. The Reagan appointed Council, however, has 
made clear its partisan viewpoint, for example, the chair stated: "We always 
have to maintain the Reagan philosophy . » The Council* negative approach 
toward WEEA projects was Illustrated by a member who reported enthusiasti- 
cally on her visit to a WEEA grantee, and then said, Tin sorry, but I couldn't 
find anything to criticise!** 
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NEW DIRECTIONS FOR WEEA 



Clearly, the Women's Educational Kquity Act has eotitribute^j significantly 
to progress toward the national floal of a quality education for women as well 
^ an men. But it is equally clear — and fully understandable* in view of the enor- 
mity of the problems of sex bias in education — that much more remains to be 
done The Federal role of providing leadership in thin long term effort remains 
as crucial today as when Congress held thc v l"73 hearings which led to the 
passage of WKKA. The cx]p<*ivncc and the tools derived from the eight years of 
the WKKA program will serve to shape a revised statute, designed to meet the 
current needs of the educational system, our society, and especially the girls 
arid women who comprise a majority of our population. 

On the basis of these eight years of experience, what do we recommend 
ft»r a revised Women's Educational Kquity ActV 

• An additional purfxme should be included: "to provide educational 
equity for racial and ethnic minority women and disabled women and 
to overcome the additional discrimination which they encounter itt ed- 



I he current WKKA regulation recognizes this problem of 'double jeopar- 
dy " and two of the five priority areas for the grant program relate to these 
groups; however, regulations can be changed by executive action. A matter as 
important as this requires the force of law. 

A number of WKKA grants have produced valuable products for and by 
minority and disabled women. In fact, one of the programs greatest strengths 
and contributions has been its focus on the multiple impact of nice, sex, and 
disability bias We must build on the experience of these gfantees and make 
further progress toward meeting the needs of the women who suffei "double 
jeopardy " in our society 

• The Act must he detailed and inreneriptive to carry out the will of 



Itt recent year* members of Congress — in both parties and !x»th houses — 
have expressed deep interest in many aspects of the WKKA program. Through 
oversight hearings,' special General Accounting Office and Congressional He* 
search Service reports, correspondence and meetings with department 
officials, and extensive constituent contacts, Congress has become well in- 
formed about this small but sensitive program. Congress has repeatedly 
rejected administration proposals and objected to executive actions affecting 
WKKA Therefore, it is both feasible and necessary for Congress to prescribe in 
detailed language the nature of the WKKA program. Among the issues which 
the statute should specify are the following; 

• Development of tool* and *trate$ien to achieve educational equity 
must continue to he supported, 

New and changing equity needs emerge. Just as the special needs of rural 
u <r>iett and disabled women were not foreseen during the original WKKA hear* 
itigs in r>7,i, so we can expect other problems to arise For example, serious 
problems of equity in computer access and training are coming to our attcn- 
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Furthermore, just an a commercial publisher continually produces new 
editions of existing books along with new publications, WEEA needs to update 
some of its products and replace others with up to date models. 

• Di**emination of equity material* must be emphasised in the statute. 

Congress will undoubtedly want to see increased "payoff from the seed 
money invested by WEEA since 1976. Both the existing and new equity prod- 
ucts must get into local communities and institutions— to the school boards, 
teachers, parents, counselors, community colleges, displaced homemaker cen- 
ters, community based organisations, etc., who can use the Federally-funded 
models to meet their locally determined needs. The WEEA Publishing Center 
has made a good start on a distribution program; the new statute should pro- 
vide for even greater emphasis on dissemination throughout the country. 

• Continuation of die fa»«H>o*< polk? for equity product* is necessary* 

By selling WEEA products at cost, the Publishing Center has kept most 
prices under 110. This has greatly helped the marketing effort and should be 
continued as a means of facilitating dissemination to local schools and com- 
munity groups. 

• The authorisation level lor WEEA must be restored to the previous 
level of ISO mflUon* 

The expanded program of distribution and assistance to local education 
agencies will require that funding be increased if the benefits of WEEA are to 
be widely shared. That the several recent studies of American education rarely 
mention the special needs of over half of the student population shows how far 
we have to go to achieve equity. 

• Eligible appUeant* should include student and community groups, 
among them those with expertise In the needs of racial and ethnic mi- 
norities and of disabled persons. 

Even though these groups are now eligible, it is desirable to specify them 
because of the added purpose of WEEA. Eligibility should continue to be Urn- ■ 
ited to public and nonprofit agencies and individuals. 

• Administration: The Act should require that the program be ad- 
ministered by an Office responsible directly to the Assistant Secretary 
tor Educational Research and Imp r o v eme nt; that the Director of the 
Office he an expert in educational equity and in the career Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service; and that an adequate staff, composed of persons with 
expertise In womenk educational equity* be assigned to the Office* 

Congress has detailed knowledge of the downgrading of the WEEA pro- 
gram and its staff. There is precedent for this type of specificity in the 
Vocational Education Act. 
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• The National Advisory Council an Women* Educational Program 
section of the Art needs revtskm. . xu 

Membership should specify several categories, as does the Vo- 
cational Education Act for its Council, in order to assure expertise 
and diversity: 

! a. Persons with experience in sex equity activities in elemen- 
i tary, secondary, poataeoondary, vocational, and adult 
i education; 

b. tersons representative of and sensitive to the educational 
needs of minority and disabled women; 

c. Students; 

d. Persons of both sexes; 

Demonstrated commitment to the purposes of the Act should 
be required of all appointees. 

Iferma of members should continue to be for three years and 
overlapping to provide for continuity and stability in Council func- 
tioning. 

Mandate should specify the following duties: 

a. Advise the President and Congress about educational 
needs and opportunities for girls and tcommThe present 
requirement that the Council merely 'report* to them is 
inadequate. Advice would Include legislative recommenda- 
tions when appropriate. 

b. Oversee the evaluation & the WEEA program. The present 
directive that the Council evaluate WEEA projects is not 
appropriate or feasible for an advisory council. 

c. Advise the Secretary qf Education about the administra- 
tion qf WEEA, including bmad allocation of funds and the 
selection of program priorities, This would not involve the 
Council in the awarding of grants and contracts, but would 
go beyond the present weak directive to "recommend crite- 
ria for the establishment of program priorities." 

d. Advise all federal agencies which have education pro- 
grams cor^errUng aspects qf those programs which affect, 
women* atw* girls* needs and opportunities, Federal sup- 
port of education is not limited to the Department of 
Education, so It is Important for the Council to advise 
other agencies about sex equity in their education pro- 
grams. 

e Disseminate information concerning the Councils worh. 
The continuation of this directive in the statute authorises 
an important public education function by the Council 
The reauthoriatUon of WEEA Is a- iportunity for Congress to Improve 
the composition and directives of the Adv»*>ry Council on the basis of eight 
years of experience, so that future Councils can be of greater service to Con- 
gress, the public, and the cause of womenH educational equity. 
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Appendix A 

THE ACT 

The Women's Educational Equity Act (PJL 95-561) 

SHORT TTTLE: PURPOSE 

Sec. 931 (a) Thia part may he cited as to "Womao't Educational Equity Act of 

I9J7S." 

/(bMI) Hie Congress fada and dedam that educational programs in the United 
States, aa presently conducted, an frequently iocquitahfe mauch programs relate to 
women and frequently Umit the ftuT participation of ill bidrviduab m American 
todtty* 

(2) It is the purpoaa of fhh part to provide educational equity for women in the 
United Statea and to provide financial aadatance to enable eduadonal atendea and 
institutions to meet the requhementa of tide IX of the Education Amendmenta of 

1971 

(c) Aiuaedmthia part, the term *Xoundrmeena to 
on Women's Educational P 



GRANT AND CONTRACT AUTHORITY 

Sec 932 (a) The Cornmiadoner h authorixed to make grants to, and enter into 
jntracta with, public agenesia, private non-profit agenda*, organizations, and 
institutions, including student and community groups, and individuals, for activities 
designed to achieve tha purpose of this part at aO levels of education, including 
preschool, elementary and secondary education, higher education, and adult 
Question. The activities may Include - 

(1) de mo nst rat io n, developmental, and dissemination activities of national, state- 
wide, or gsneral ebpdfleenos, Including — 

(A) the development and evaluation of curricula, textbooks, and other educe* 
tionaJ materials related to educational equity; 

(B) model preaervice and inssrvice training programs for educational personnel 
with special emphads on programs and activities designed to provide educational 
equity; 

(O research and development activities designed to advance educational equity; 

(D) guidance and counseling activities, hcludlng to development of nondiscrim- 
inatory tests, designed to insure educational equity; 

(E) educational activities to increase opportunities for adult women, including 
continuing educational activities and programs for underemployed and un e mp l o yed 
women; and 
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(F) iht expansion and improvement of educational profram and activities for 
women in vocational education; career, education* physical education, and educa- 
tional administration ; and 

(2) assistance to eligible entities to pay a portion of the costs of the 
establishment and operation* for a period of not to exceed two years, of special 
programs and projects of load significance to provide equal opportunities for both 
sexes* including activities listed in paragraph (1), activities incident to achieving 
compliance with title DC of the Education Amendments of 1972, and other special 
activities designed to achieve the purposes of this part* 

Not less than 75 per centum of fluids used to support activities coveted by 
paragraph (2) shall be used for awards to local educational agendas. 

(b) For each fiscal year* the Commissioner shall use S 13,000,000 from the foods 
available under this part to support activities described in paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a). Any funds in excess of Si 5,000*000 available under this part shall be 
used to support activities described in paragraph (2) of subsection (a). 

APPLICATION; PARTICIPATION 

Sec. 933. (a) A grant may be made* and a contract may be entered into, under 
this part only upon application to the Commissioner, at audi time, in such form, and 
containing or accompanied by such information as the Commissioner may prescribe. 
Each such application shall - 

(t) provide that the program or activity for which assistance is sought will be 
administered by or under the supervision of the applicant; 

(2) describe a program for carrying out one or mom of the purposes set forth in 
section 932(a) which holds promise of making a substantial contribution toward 
attaining such purposes; and \* 

(3) set forth policies and procedures which insure adequate evaluation of the 
activities intended to be carried out under the application; 

(b) Nothing in this part shall be construed as prohibiting men and boys from 
' participating in any programs or activities assisted under this part, 

SMALL GRANTS 

Sec. 934. In addition to the authority of the Commissioner under section 932, 
the Commissioner shall cany out a program of small grants (sa part of the grant 
program administered under section 9J2 (aXD)* not to exceed $23*000* each* In 
order to support innovative approaches to achieving the purposes of this part; and 
for that purpose the Commissioner is authorited to make grants to public and private 
nonprofit agencies and to individuals. 
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CUTER] A AND PRIORITIES 

Sec. 935. The CommWonet shall establish criteria and priorities for awards 
underthis pert to insure that available funds are used for profrems that moit 
effectively will achieve the purposes of ttrie part. Thorn criterm and pitoritim shall be 
piomuiiated in accordance with Motion 43! of the General Education Provision 
Act. 

NATIONAL ADVBORY COUNCIL ON 
WOMEN'S EDUATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Sec. 930 («) There b established in the Office of Education a National Advisory 
Council on Women's Educational Programs. The Council shall he composed of- 

(1) seventeen individuals, some of whom shall he students, and who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from 
amoni {individuals, broadly representative of the feneral public who, by virtue of 
their knowkdte or experience, am versed as the rale and status of women fat 
American society; 

(2) the staff Director of the Ovfl Rights CornraJation; 

(3) the Director of the Women's Bureau of the Department of Labor; and 

(4) the Director of the Women's Action Program of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The Council shall elect its own Chairperson from among the members deacribed in 
paragraph (1). 

(b) The term of office of such member of the Council appointed under paragraph 
( I) of subsection (a) shall be three yean, except that - 

(1) the members Hist sppointed under such clause shall serve as designated by the 
President, six for s term of one year, five fore term of two years, and ax for a term 
of three years, and 

(2) any member appointed to fin a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his or her predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term. 

(c) The Council shall - 

(1) advise the Secretary. Assistant Secretary, and the Commissioner on matters 
relating to equal educational opportunities for women and policy matters relating to 
the administration of this part; 

(2) make recommendations to the Commissioner with respect to the allocation of 
any funds pursuant to this part, including criteria developed to insure an appropriate 
geographical distribution of approved programs and projects throughout the Nation; 

(3) recommend criteria for the establishment of program priorities; 

(4) make such reports as the Council determines appropriate to the President and 
the Congress on the activities of the Council; and 
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(3) disseminate information concerning the activities of the Council under this 
part. 

(d) The ffovWoM of part D of the General education Frovieiona Act shall apply 
with respect to the Council aatabMahed under thie subsection. 

RETORT \ 

Sec 937. The Commissioner is directed, not later than September 30, 1980, 
1982, and 1984. to submit to the President and the Congress and to the Council a 
report setting forth the programs and activities assisted under this part, and to 
provide for the distribution of this report to all interested groups and Individuals, 
Including the Congress, from funds authorised under this part. After receiving the 
report from the Commissioner, the Council shall evaluate the program and projects 
assisted under this part and include such evaluation in its annual report. 

AUTHORIZATION OF AmtOPUATIONS 

Sec. 938. For the purpose of carrying out this part there tie authorized to be 
appropriated $30,000,000 for fiscal year 1980, and each of the thiee succeeding 
fiscal yean. 

OMHIBUS BUDGET WCDWCILXATXOK ACT OF 1961 (PL 97-35) 

Sac. 513(1) (3) The total aaotmt of appropriation* to carry out... 
such tot shall not exceed $6,000 ,000 for each of the flecel yeara 
1982. 1983. and 1984. 



1>> obtain further information or obtain WEEA products, contact the 
WBKA IHihliahinA tenter, Educational Development Center, Inc., 55 
Chapel St M Newton. MA 02160 or 800-225-5088. 
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ADDITIONAL SUMMARIES OF WEEA 
PROJECTS 

NATIONAL TITLE IX GRASSROOTS ACTION - operating in California, Cm* 
necticut, Illinois, Maryland, Ohio, ftmnsyhania, and Wisconsin 
toofrct on Equal Education Rlfthto (PEERX Washington, DC 

The project was organized tn two large urban centers, in four small to 
medium-steed cities, and in one rural county. The objective of the proj- 
ect wes to encourage or expand educational opportunities fpr both girls 
and boys, through the efforts of community groups, composed mainly of 
parents with children in f he local public schools. 

PEER first developed a manual outlining the steps for creating a viable 
community group. It ottered advice on strategy, publicity, outreach and 
research. The community groups field tested the manual and received 
additional technical assistance from the PEER staff. 

Each community group defined Its own objective and strategy, but the 
primary goal of all groups was to increase parental involvement in local 
education. 

The project demonstrated chat parents all over the country can effect 
change in their local school systems. The products developed by PEER 
provided the instruction and resources parents need to secure equal edu- 
cational opportunities for their children. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES IN POSTSECONDAW "INSTITUTIONS 
Georgia State University 
Montana State University 

IWo WEEA projects developed strategies to bring womenb studies— the 
rapidly growing new scholarship on women in many academic disci- 
plines — into the mainstream university curriculum. 

Georgia State University (GSU) was funded to design and host a highly 
successful conference titled "A fabric of Our Own Making: Southern 
Scholars on Women/ The objective was to create a network of people in- 
terested in integrating research on women in six broad categories into 
the curriculum at their institutions. The papers are being published to 
widen the "ripple effect 11 of the conference, which received two awards for 
excellence. Participants reported that they gained valuable new knowl- 
edge along with increased awareness of the needs for women* studies and 
balanced curricula. Fbr example, one faculty member said: M I was forced 
to consider and to reconsider how I was teaching my courses. I was stim- 
ulated to speak out forcefully within the department to encourage others 
to begin to integrate women into their courses." Another stated: "I re- 
turned to my home institution more determined than ever to work 
towurd gender-balancing in my own courses first and then in the curric- 
ulum as a whole." 

Montana State University (MSUX after losing a class action sex discrimi- 
nation suit, obtained a two-year WEEA grant for its project, "Seeking 
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• Women* Equity Through Curriculum Reform " Forty faculty members 
from seven colleges received stipend* for their participation in training 
and development of research and material* for curriculum reform. The 
tiekl testing of new and revised courses met some negative as well as * 
positive responses from 2.1MX) students. Faculty approaches were ana- 
lyzed to improve the acceptability of the sex equity emphasis. Male and 
female sex roles were both explored 

Most (if the participating faculty reported behavioral changes such as 
greater attention to nontraditional students, inclusion of nontraditional 
role models, and modification of language. 

A ripple effect of the WEEA project was the receipt of funds from the 
Kind for the Improvement of histsccondary Education to disseminate the 
MSP model to ten regional colleges and universities which undertook ; 
their own projects to integrate content on women into their curricula, j 

MIN< )RITY GIRLS AND WOMKN ! 
St. hiul IHiblie Schools i 
St hiul, MN 

1\vo WKKA grants were received to develop multimedia curriculum i<iat«j> 
rials for elementary and secondary levels and the strategies to enable 
teachers to integrate information on minority women into their regular 
classroom curriculum 

The project director worked with local school district teachers and edu- 
cators and education majors at a local university to develop rive slide .j 
tape sound film strips on Americas women of color — American Indians, ■ 
Asian-Americans. Ilispanics, and Blacks— along with a teacher inservtce 
workshop guide, a resource guide, curriculum packets, and an annotated 
bibliography. 

Materials were tested and evaluated by workshop participants and by 
testing cognitive and attitude changes in the students. Teachers rated the 
inserviee workshop highly in terms of usefulness and interest. A one-year 
follow-up evaluation on the teachers who participated indicated they had 
experienced a change in their perspective on the his(ory and social con- 
ditions of minority women. 

CHINESE AMERICAN WOMEN 
Chinese Cultural Foundation 
San Francisco. CA 

Nearly ISO years of Chinese-American women's history was chronicled. A. 
major exhibition was held in San Francisco. August through October 
!<>M The exhibition and catalogue of photographs and illustrations de- 
tailed the lives, struggles, and achievements of Chinese American women 
since \HM with special emphasis on the pioneers throughout the years 
who, amidst hardships and discrimination, made important contributions 
to their communities and society at large. 

The previously undocumented and unknown history of Chinese American 
women is now available for the public at large and for incorporation into 
classroom curricula Chinese-American girls, and all minority girls, now . 
have role models 
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MATH, SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 



IWo projects were funded to help 8th grade girls understand the impor- 
tance^ studying math and science in order to have wide career options 
iii the Mure. This is a crucial time to help girls avoid "math anxiety/ 

The University of Oklahoma developed MATHCO to increase students' 
understanding of the relevance of math to their lives. It consists of a 
teacher inservice guide, pre and post tests, Ave curriculum units, six ca- 
reer wall charts depicting math related careers, and five audio cassette 
presentations. These are among the best sellers at the WEEA Publishing 
Center. Pre and post test scores show significant improvement, especially 
for girls. Schools in ten states participated in the testing and validation of 
the MATHCO products. 

The American Association lor the Advancement of Science was funded to 
prepare three career information booklets in English and Spanish. Titled 
"Scientific and Technical Careers: Information and Inspiration for Minor* 
ity Girls,* the booklets include photographs of and interviews with 
minority women scientists, as well as material on prerequisite high 
school courses, college and graduate education, employment oftwr- 
tunities and a reference list. 

Purdue University developed a program tttjed "Putting It All together" to 
help women engineering students overcome their limited preparation, in 
comparison with mens background. The program includes hands-on ex- 
pcrienec in a special laboratory, counseling, and role model lectures to 
broaden career planning. The program was successful in closing the gap 
in information and in improving the retention rate for the women who 
participated. . ' 

Major elements of the program have been institutionalized at Purdue. 
Some parts have been updated and expanded. .It has been widely dissem- 
inated* not only through the WEEA Publishing Center, but through 
lectures by the Purdue staff, articles, and a slide tape show. 

WOMEN'S INFORMATION SERVICE FOR EDUCATION NEEDS 
Middle Tennessee State University 
Murfrcesboro, TN 

IWo six-week workshops for adults to improve their basic skills in read- 
ing, writing, math, how to study and asscrtivertcss were designed to help 
the community. tarticipants were 75.5% female, 24.5% male, 26.4% Black, 
5% foreign ami 2% handicapped. 

The success of the program is apparent from both statistics and reactions 
of enthusiastic participants. Eighty-five per cent of those who took the 
high school equivalency test passed it on the first try. Fifty-two per cent 
of those who finished the workshop entered college. There were dramatic 
gains in reading and vocabulary. Students commented on their increased 
self confidence, improved study habits, and skills in math and writing. 
The project director developed, such good rapport with local industries 
that personnel directors of several companies continued to call her about 
job opening* 
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WHAT IS THE 1982-1983 RECORD OF THE 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON WOMEN'S 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS? 



The Council is directed to advise the Secretary of Kducaiion and Go* 
gress about equal educational opportunities for women and girls. (See pa*- 1 21 
for more details on the Councils mandate.) 

What iiave been the activities and accomplishments of the Advisory 
Council since appointment of new members in mtd-l<>82 and their selection of 



1. The Advisory Council has tailed to monitor the Federal (iovernmentk 
policies and actions in the crucially important area of Title IX of the Bducation 
Amendments of 1<>72. Executive Orders 11246 and 11250, Title VII <x the Civil 
Rights Act. and the Kqual ftiy Act. 

• The \tM*t*ry Cou ncil took no action concerning the Grwtv City law- 
suit which is cnieial to Title IX, despite equity advocates 4 strong 
pressure on the administration to maintain a broad interpretation in its 
Supreme Court brief 

• The ,\thiHory Council took no action in relation to the Justice I)e- 
partmctit's inaction in the Richmowl case which severely limits the 
scope of Title IX coverage. 

• The Mfaimry Counc il took n o action concerning the Vice iVcsidents 
fask Force on Regulatory Reform, which targeted the Title IX«rcgulation 
on intercollegiate athletics and thv sexual harassment guidelines of the 
Kqual Employment Opportunity Commission. 

• The \iMmty Couh^ on proposed Department of Edu- 
cation moves to exempt student loans from Title IX coverage. 

• The \ihis4>ry Council han not e xamined current enforcement proec- 
dureslor Title IX/proctdurcs which have been criticized by supporters 
of women's educational equity and which are also the subject of court 
proceedings. 

• In previouH year* the Advisory Council active ly m onitored all Federal 
activities and policies which would affect educational equity, met with 
appropriate officials and advocates, and made many formal recommen- 
dations concerning these issues. (See Annual Reports. 1 ( >75-1 ( >82). 

2. The Advisory Council has failed to support WERA against several 
tno\cs to weaken it. although WKKA is ccntial to the Councils mission. 

• The Council wis not consultai and did not became invoked in the 
rvofguntattton and induction in fi>ree which led to trie reduction of 
the staff from eight to^rivc! the replacement of expert staff by gencral- 
ists lacking experience in women's equity, and the firing of the career 
director 4 
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• The Council did mt teat&at cither of the two Congressional joint 
subcommittee hearings on the reorganization and RIR 

• I he .9° u " cil <M not oppose the administration** request for aero 
funding c i WEEA or the readsskm at existing appropriations. 

* The Advisory Council has tailed to advise on other legislation erf im 
portanee to educational equity for women and girls *^ ** im 

* -^^^ ggggfagl or taken a stand on impend- 
in * ^^"^f erfMeiirfag legtolatlon^vmch would seriously affccT 
opportunities for women and girls V a " Wt 

• The Administration has proposed eliminating provisions of the voca- 
tional education law which would require state action to meet the 
special needs of women, but the Advisory Council has never had th is 
ttem on its itfienaa , " — — 

9 ^^ X 'J^V^T y ^^m^d vocational education, held 
fcegHggs. published extensive reports, and made numerous reconv" 
mendations on the subject to the Secretary. 

# S!tS'S" 0ry Council Smiled vocational education, Uf 
^J?. BubUshgd extensive reports, and made numerous recom- 
mendations on the subject to the Secretary. 

# SZ?n° toitSilV n " 1 '2 ^ Prw,n * 0 PP°™n»'<« for girla and 
Women ^^nVaanrfaefemy the Advisory Council failed to 

T ^r^atSSSng 
special atte: on to females in currently pending legislation. 

4. The Advisory Council views Itself primarily as a suooorw at th» iw 
Idem and „ reluctant to take any stand «ha7wo„ld op^Kmltt^oT 

* l^Oi^Z Co T C " 5 b,m8 ,hat the «d«"«nlstrations proved budget 

££H Sr* and ""r* im,ruc,ion *■ ,n * « W 

* 2rt£rt° ,y Gounc, ^ annua > quoted the Presidents words on 

Z^AriT" m 5?"* «» the .Council although his 

speech fatted to mention ed,uw,ii„ n ' * — 

* oTSSfnS Coun °* «!Be«!«rf the policies and actions 
of the administrations which had appointed them, when these policies 
and actions were viewed as harmful to educational equity toJSST 

5. The Advisory Council has held no hearings whatsoever to receive in- 
Put nam the public concerning educational equity issues. Previous Councils 
held numerous hearing, around the country and in Washington to obtain „. 
ormation about vocational education, rural women, displaced homemakcrs 
intercollegiate athletics, ethnic and minority women, «Lselg. etc 
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6. The Advisory Council* staff hm limited or no expertise on women k 
educational equity or with legislation, resulting in inappropriate Council ac- 
tion 

• Staff made a recommendation which was approved by the Council and 
transmitted to the President and Secretary which was in violation o f 
*«^L*tofufe* They recommended that WEEA funds be used for 
scholarships for girls to atudy math in ignorance of the fact that WEEA 
prohibits exclusion of men and boys. 

• The Council voted to eliminate all indirect contn for WEEA grants. 
They and the staff did not understand that the regulation on such e<ists 
covers all Education Department programs, and in any event* is not 
within the scope of.the Council's mar 'ate* educational" equity. 

• The Executive Director had testified in Congress, prior to her appoint- 
ment to the staff, itguimt an app nwrtia ion far \YEE\ 

• »Vp t raining wm given to members before they visited WEEA grant and 
contract sites for evaluation purposes. In contrast, the former Advisory 
( lotmcil provided specialized training prior to all site visits. 

7. Publication*: 

• The note publicuHon of the Advisory Council in 18 months* apart from 
a combined mandatory annual and WEEA evaluation report* is a short 
titttitf Federal offices that deal with womenfc opportunities. Although 
useful, this publication does not contribute to educational equity, the 
Councils inundate. 

• 'ywfcmafif. the Advisory Council averaged th ree s tKviut rejujrts a year, 
based on extensive research and hearings. They were widely dissemi- 
nated and contributed to significant areas of educational equity for 
women and girls In addition, the Council published separate annual 
.iiid WEEA evaluation reports. 

H. Testimony: 

• lieeause of Its inaction and lack of expertise the National Advisory 
Council ott Women's Educational Programs is no longer nought out for 
testimony fey (^ngrvHshnul committees. 
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Appendix D 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WEEA PRODUCTS 
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IRE NATIONAL COALITION fOB WOMEN A NO MILS IN EDUCATION 

American Alliance (or Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

American Association of Community & Junior Colleges 

American Association of School Administrators 

American Association of University Professors 

American Association of University Women 

American Civil Liberties Union 

American Council on Education 

American Educational Research Association 

American federation of State, County & Municipal Employees 

American Home Economics Association 

American fersonnel and Guidance Association 

American Psychological Association 

American Sociological Association 

Association for Intercollegiate Athletics (or Women 

Association (or Women in Science 

Council of Chief State tfchool Officers 

The Displaced Homemakers Network Mnc 

The Federal Education Project* Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights 
Federation of Organizations for Professional Women 
• -Girl Scouts of the U.S. A. 
Girte Clubs of America, Inc. 
Uague of Women Voters of the U.S. 
Ltilac National Education Service Centers 
National Association for Girls and Women in Sports 
National Association for Women Deans, Administrators and Counselors 
National Association of Commissions for Women 
National Association of State Universities and Land-Gram Colleges 
.National Association of Student Personnel Administrators, Inc. 
National Coalition of Independent College and University Students 
National ^Commission on Working Women 

National Council of Jewish Women , 

National Council of Negro Women ~~ * 

National Education Association 4 m 

National Federation of Business and Professional Womens Clubs. Inc. 

National Organisation (or Women ; J 

National Women's Law Center i \ 

National Womens Political Caucus 

National Womens Studies Association 

Project on Equal Education Rights of the NOW LDEP 

Project on the Status and Education of Women. Association of American Colleges 

Southern Coalition (or Educational Equity 

United Church Hoard (or Homeland Ministries 

United States Student Association National Student Educational Fund 

Womens College Coalition 

Womens Equity Action Uague 

Womens Letfal Defense hind 

Wider Opportunities tor Women. Inc. 
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STATEMENT OF BARBARA STEIN. CHAIR, NATIONAL COALITION 
EOR WOMEN AND (URLS IN EDUCATION. ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOY SIMONSON, COUNCIL COORDINATOR, CITIZENS' COUNCIL 
ON WOMEN'S EDUCATION 

Ms. Stein. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for thii 
opportunity. I am Barbara Stein of the National Education Assqci# 
tion. I am here today presenting the testimony of the National 
lition for Women and Girls in Education, which I chair. The c 
tion is a broad-based constituency that includes women's,. 

rights and education groups. The groups work together towai , 

common goal of protecting and strengthening the opportunities of 
women and girls in education. / - 

The reauthorization of the Women's Education Equity Act, as 
you would expect, is a top priority for this coalition. We regard this 
program, though minuscule in dollar amount, as critical to toster- 
ingeducational equality for the women and girls in thitf Nation. 

Therefore, we are pleased to have this opportunity to give you 
our recommendations on the reauthorization of th/ WEEA Pro- 
gram. Our aim is to maintain those provisions which have worked 
to strengthen those that are weak and to recommend some minor 
changes in order to most thoroughly utilize the law's potential to 
assist in the implementation of sex equity in education. 

The Women's Educational Equity Act was enacted 10 years ago 
because Congress found that education in this tountiywaa*-±H¥e-'~ 
quently inequitable," for women and girls and tha*^is~lactor lim- 
ited their full participation in American society. The act estab- 
lished a program of grants to fund projects, promote quality educa- 
tion for women and girls at all school levels. 

With the WEEA Program due to expire on September 30, 1984, 
the National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education conduct- 
ed a special study to examine WEEA and to report to Congress and 
the public on what has been accomplished with this program. The 
report is attached to this testimony to be included in the record. 

The report entitled, "Catching Up: A Review of the Women's 
Educational Equity Act Program," prepared by the Citizens' Coun- 
cil on Women's Education finds that WEEA has made significant 
contributions toward attainment of the national goal of equal edu- 
cational opportunity. Further the report concludes that, 'The fed- 
eral role of providing leadership in this long-term effort remains as 
crucial today as when Congress held the 1973 hearings which led to 
' passage of the act." \ 

I want to read some examples of the progress and the accom- 
plishments of the program that this survey found. For instance, 
WEEA has been a leader in funding programs that encourage 
women and girls to take math, science and technology courses. One 
project in Bronx, NY was a four-session counseling program de- 
signed to help minority women reentering the work force overcome 
their fear or mathematics by helping them to learn the basics. 
WEEA has funded several projects that encourage women and girls 
to enter nontraditional vocational education programs that will 
lead to higher paying jobs in the future. 

WEEA has supported programs to assist low-income women 
enter the work force. The Transitional Black Women's project is 
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aimed at making poorly educated, unskilled single mothers employ* 
able by providing training and skills development WEEA is the 
only Federal program that specifically reserves funds for programs 
that address the needs of disabled women and girls. For instance, 
one proiect in Berkeley, CA, collected data on the special needs of 
disabled women and girls and produced a role model book called 
"No More Stares/ 9 and held a national conference to focus national 
attention on the educational needs of disabled women and girls. 

WEEA projects have focused on ways to increase women s access 
to positions in educational administration, an area— I just did some 
research where there is still a very, very minute percentage of 
women despite their large percentage in the teaching force. A com- 
mission established by the Los Angefes School Board used WEEA 
funding to help women educators enter administrative positions 
and to encourage superintendents alirt university presidents to pro- 
mote these women. 

WEEA has had as a special priority addressing the special needs 
of those women facing double biaA and double jeopardy— women 
who are ettht minority or disabled. We have attacked that multi- 
ple problem. WEEA has been a great help in promoting voluntary 
compliance, with title IX in schools and colleges throughout the 
country. 

The WEEA program is a rather small program when you look at 
the figures concerning the Federal budget. But as you can see, it 
has really been used terribly effectively and, I think, cost effective- 
ly in helping women, in helping them in an economic sphere, in 
making them capable of earning livings and of being productive 
members of society. That's why we feel it s so important that it be 
reauthorized. 

I think, as this committee has heard before, there have been re- 
peated attempts in the last 3 or 4 years by this administration to 
destroy WEEA. The attempts have been either to block $rant the 
program and thereby basically block granting it into oblivion. With 
bipartisan backing, Congress elected to maintain the program as a 
separate Federal program. 

The administration has continued since 1982 when they could 
not block grant it to request zero funding, which would, of course, 
have the same effect of dissolving the program. Congress should be 
commended for its wisdom in not following the administration's 
recommendations. 

When the administration was unsuccessful in clearly dissolving 
the program, it attempted to undermine and subvert the program 
via various administrative irregularities and manipulations. I 
won't go through them now. I think you have heard some of them 
before and they are in the record. 

In light of these attacks over the last 4 year* on the WEEA pro- 
gram, the coalition- 
Mr Hayks. 1 should have made it clear in the beginning. Any- 
thing that you don't present as oral testimony that we already 
have copies of will be made a part of the record. 
Ms. STfcw. Thank you. 

The benefit of 10 years of /experience has shown the value of the 
program and has given those of us concerned about educational 
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equity time to evaluate how it has been working and we, therefore, 
make the following recommendations. < 

First, an additional finding in the act should state that, "Con- 
gress Finds and declares that excellence in education cannot be 
achieved without equity for women and girls/' We were very con* 
cerned last year when there was a plethora of studies coming out 
on educational excellence which never mentioned the over 50 per- 
cent of the student population, the women and girls, and how this 
* figured into equity for all students and we think this should be rec- 
ognized in the Women's Educational Equity Act. 

An additional purpose should be included in the act stating, "It 
is also the purpose of this part to provide educational equity for 
women and girls who suffer multiple discrimination, bias and/or 
stereotyping oased on sex plus race, ethnic origin, age and/or dis- 
ability/ This has been a regulatory priority over the last few 
years. We think that it should be institutionalized and established 
by mandate of the law. 

We suggest that the small grant programs be raised to $40 : 000. 
The purpose of these grants should be clarified to include projects 
to develop comprehensive plans for implementation of equity pro- 
grams in State and local education institutions and institutions of 
higher education, innovative approaches to school/community part- 
nerships, dissemination and replication strategies and developmen- 
tal models. We suggest that dissemination of equity products must 
be emphasized in the statutes. We are discovering that a lot of good » 
materials are being produced and now it is essential that they 
reach the people who need them and who will be affected by 
them— the teachers and students of the country. 

We also recommend that the Secretary of Education establish a 
mechanism to evaluate, produce, and disseminate these WEEA 
products. 

Congress will undoubtedly want to see the fruits of the seed 
money invested by WEEA and we think this dissemination can 
show the effect of the products. We suggest the continuation of the 
low-cost policy for equity products.By selling WEEA products, the 
WEEA Publishing Center has kept most prices under $10. This has 
helped the marketing effort and helped schools have the ability to 
purchase the products. 

The act should require that the program be administered by an 
Office of Women's Educational Equity who is responsible to the As- 
sistant Secretary for Educational Research and Improvement, that 
the director of the office be an expert in educational equity, that he 
or she be a career senior executive service employee selected 
through a nationwide competition and that an adequate staff com- 
posed of persons with expertise in 1 women's educational equity be 
assigned to that office. 

We make this recommendation because we believe that how the 
program is administered is the only way we can assure that that 
Federal money is used effectively and we want to see that money 
used as effectively as possible. 

We suggest that the authorization level for WEEA be restored to 
what it previously had been, $80 million. The expanded program or 
distribution and assistance to local education agencies will require 
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that funding be increased if the benefits of WERA are to be widely 

Then we have also made a number of recommendations concern- 
ing the National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Pro- 
grams. There have been also some problems in the administration 
of that council and we are concerned that the council be made up 
of people who are both knowledgeable and committed to education- 

8 W^have also made recommendations concerning the mandates 
of that council so that that council, having had some years to ex- 
amine it, certain suggestions to assure that that council can more 
effectively meet its role. One of those suggestions is that that coun- 
cil advise the President and Congress, not merely report to them. 
The present requirement that the council merely report is inad- 
equate. Advice would include legislative recommendations when 
deemed appropriate. , 

The reauthorization of WEEA is an opportunity for Congress to 
improve the composition and directives of the council on the basis 
of 8 years of experience so that future councils can be of greater 
service to Congress, the public and the cause of educational equity. 

In conclusion, we urge the committee to carefully consider our 
recommendations for improving the Women's Educational Equity 
Act. This program has a small npact on the budget, but it has an 
immense impact on the lives of its beneficiaries. We are truly a 
nation at risk if we<P&trict the educational opportunities of over 
one-half of our Nation. 
Thank you. , 
Mr. Hayes. Our procedure will be to hear testimony from all 
four witnesses of this panel and upon the conclusion of their testi- 
mony, you will be asked to remain for questions. 
/For the moment now, we have had a call for a vote and we have 
to run over and vote. We'll recess here for about 10 minutes. 
[Brief recess.] 

Mr. Hayes. We will resume our hearing with the next witness. 
Robert Funk, go right ahead. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT FUNK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 
DISABILITY RIGHTS EDUCATION AND DEFENSE FUND 

Mr. Funk. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Robert Funk. I am Executive Director of the Disability 
Rights Education and Defense Fund and we commonly call it 
DREDF. I am pleased to appear today to present testimony on the 
reauthorization of the Women's Educational Equity Act. I have 
submitted the testimony I am presenting today and I have other 
materials that I would like included in the record of the hearing. 

The Disability Rights Education and Defense Fund is a nonprofit 
corporation with offices in Berkeley, CA, and Washington. DC. 
DREDF was established in 1979 by disabled adults and parents of 
disabled children. Our goal is to promote the integration of dis- 
abled people into the economic, educational, and social main- 
stream. We undertake broad-based legislation, research, and advo- 
cacy projects that further the civil rights of all disabled people. In 
other words, we focus upon the specific goal of fostering institional 
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change that promotes the integration of disabled adults and chil- 
dren into jwH iety and integration to the fullest extent appropriate 
to the individual skills, abilities and potential and regardlet -f 
their race, sex, age and nature and severity of their disability. 

rlu m e re t W. ta 8uPP° t rt of the reauthorization and extension 
of the Women s Educational Equity Act. I am not here as a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat or a Conservative or a Liberal nor do I repre- 
sent women's groups. I am here as director of an organization 
working on the expansion of equal opportunity for disabled people. 
Like racial minorities and women, disabled people are subject to 
widespread discrimation in employment, health, social services, 
and education. However, many disabled people are subject to 
double and even triple disadvantage because they are women and/ 
or racial minorities. 

Early in our work we recognized the impact of discrimination in 
t education on disabled woman and We recognized that the problems 
must be addressed as dual issues of disability and sex bias, if we 
were to see the institutional change that is necessary for full inte- 
gration of disabled women. We recognized the major role that edu- 
cation plays in promoting integration and equal opportunity and 
thus, we were determined to secure support for the long-term re- 
search in education that is paramount to promoting this institu- 
tional change. 

We approached several funding sources, but we were unsuccess- 
ful until the fall of 1980 when the Women's Educational Equity Act 
program awarded DREDF a J-year grant. This was the single 
source ot funds available for tHb project. Because the issue had not 
been researched, it was necessary to survey the educational equity 
needs of the disabled women and girls, the impact of past educa- 
tional policies and to develop new educational materials and under- 
take related activities that would enable educational institutions 
and policymakers to understand and identify and meet these needs. 

In the first year of the proiect, we developed and distributed over 
, MM IM,0 survey forms throughout the country. This form was specif- 
ically designed to survey both males and females for comparative 
data. It included versions, for the deaf community, where, in many 
cases. American sign language is the first language and English is 
the .second language. It was provided in Spanish and Cantonese. 
. t (cause no organization had identified the population, we had to 
undertake a massive outreach campaign and train local-based dis- 
abled people to conduct interviews. Each step was necessary for us 
to dearly understand the problems and substantiate their exist- 
ence for further work. In the second year, we continued followup 
<»n fhe surveys, collected further information from educational pro- 
fessionals, held the first national conference for professionals on 
equity issues affecting disabled women and girls and published a 
fole model and awareness book, "No More Stares." 

I have a copy of it that I gave to one of the staff, not for the offi- 
cial record, but so you could read it. 

Mr Hayks. It will be entered in the record. 
\ Mr. Fi nk. Well, you dont have to. It will still be interesting to 
look at. 

"In the third year, we completed the report on the survey data we 
cofjeetifl. disseminated handbooks, published papers and dissemi- 
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nated "No More Stares" by mail and by staff attendance at educa- 
tion conferences. 

This Was a unique, complex, and necessary project. It was unique 
becaiii&.work of national significance had never been attempted to 
addt&ti' issues of disability and sex equity. There was no data, few 
resources and little understanding of the problems and potential 
solutions. . \ 

It was complex because disabled people are largely poor, many 
are racial minorities and they are hidden. We had to design mate- 
rials appropriate to persons with various disabilities and ensure 
that our outreach efforts found this hidden population so we could 
identify these needs. 

It was necessary because as disabled people, we know that inte- 
gration is the only goal that will ensure that disabled people will 
become positive and contributing members of our society and edu- 
cation is the key to this social process. 

The project was and is important. The materials are being used 
nationally and the findings from the survey substantiate for the 
first time that the earlier and more fully disabled individuals are 
integrated into conventional classrooms with nondisabled peers, 
the higher the level of education these individuals will attain. This 
is true regardless of the severity of the individual's disability. I 
have enclosed an executive summary of this report for the record. 

In 198a, DREt)F was awarded a second grant from WEEA. This 
2-year project is focUsing upon high schools within a specific county 
* school system. We are surveying sex/disability issues within the 
high school* and developing curricula and handbooks for educators. 
The project will also develop model materials for use nationally. 
This project grew out of the issues we identified in the first WEEA 
grant. It focuses upon high school because this is the last opportu- 
nity to alter the impact of sex/disability bias on disabled women 
students. It utilizes the experience we have gained and is being un- 
dertaken with the cooperation of the county school officials. 

I am a strong supporter of the Women's Educational Equitv Act. 
1 believe that the Federal Government has a positive role in imple- 
menting Federal policy to end discrimination by supporting innova- 
tive and creative research in education programs. You can make 
^ the policy through enacting laws, but to adequately implement 
them, you must provide education and support to ensure the in- 
tended impact. 

As I noted at the beginning of my testimony, I am here repre* 
senting my organization and disabled people. My organisation does 
not take stands— partisan stands—on political issues. First, it is 
clearly illegal for my corporation. Second, disability rights, integra- 
tion and equal opportunity are social goals and not conservative or 
liberal goals. My organization receives support from and works 
with members of all major parties, because our goal is to ensure 
the implementation of a congressional policy of integration and 
equal opportunity. 

The Women's Educational Equity Act supports this goal of inte- 
gration and equal opportunity and it should be reauthorized, ex- 
tended, and structured so it can continue to carry out this end for 
all individuals who are limited by institutional bias and prejudice. 
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To further this end, I have specific comments and recommenda- 
tions for the subcommittee. First I would like to join in support of 
the National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education and rec- 
ommend that Congress restore the authorization of appropriations 
to $80 million, the 1978 level Budgetary constraints may well limit 
the actual appropriations, however, I would question whether or 
not $80 million is really an extravagant amount when we know 
that education— a meaningful and equal education— pays back to 
our society by increasing opportunities in the Nation* work force 
and it promotes our Nation's growth. 

Second, I support the creation of an Office of Women's Educa- 
tional Equity, headed by a career senior executive service employer 
who is an expert in educational equity. This recommendation is 
based upon my experience of being a grantee of WEEA over the 
past 4 years, under both the Carter and the Reagan administra- 
tions. I believe the creation of an office with appropriate staff and 
resources will reduce the tensions and lack of leadership I saw 
during the change of administrations. 

This had impact on our ability to carry out our activities because 
we weren't sure of the direction and goals of WEEA. 

l*ast, I believe the purpose of the statutory mandate should be 
expanded to include an emphasis on equity needs of women and 
girts who are also racial minorities and disabled. I believe that sex 
bias exists throughout society and this results in limited opportuni- 
ties for all women and girls. 

However, the problem of women and girls who are racial minori- 
ties and/or disabled are the least understood and the most restrict- , 
ed. 

Now, again, these recommendations and focus come from one 
who is a director of a civil rights organization. We confront the'dis- 
crimination each day on a personal level and in our work. We 
know the impact of the bias and the stereotypes on disabled women 
and tfirls in education and we know that the Women's Educational 
Equity Act has, in its existence, fostered change and can, if sup- 
ported, promote more positive change that we all desire. 

That will conclude my testimony. I would like to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, and the rest tof the committee for this opportunity. 

I Information submitteayby Robert Funk follows:) 
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acknovledgmente 



This report auaaary represents tha culmination of sera than 
two yaara of affe ft by a tea. of dedicated and earing poople. 
Director of tha Disabled Woman*. Education Project, under whoee 
auapleaa thia raaaareh waa performed, waa latharina Corbatt. 
Without hat unfailing support, aa vail aa that of har 
administratis and clarical .taff, thia survey would not hava 
bo.n po.aibla. purvey lnetrument design, production, and 
dlaaeainatlon waa auparvlaad by Jane Eprague tonea, Ph.D., a 
consulting sociologist with broad asparlanca in tha generation of 
dat. basaa ralstad to tha atatua of woman and girls. Data 
analysis and interpretation waa diractad by Ellen liebman, Ph.D., 
a raaaareh consultant epecialising in atatistical aathoda. The 
Disabled woman*, education Project sought tha assistsnca of those 
capable and esperlenced women in an effort both to avail ltaelf 
of some of the beat aurvay raaaareh talent which the academic 
community of the San Pranclseo Bsy Area haa to offer, and alao to 
ensure that thia research would be conducted in a balanced, 
objective, and professionsl manner. Their contrlbutlona to this 
project are hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

SSJrK'SJaJl^P- 0 - (C> Berkeley, California 

Research Consultant Povember, 1983 
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the Disability Right • Education end Defence Fund (DREW) 
initiated itt Dieabled tfoaen'e Education Project in October of 
1980. financial support wae provided by the 0.8. Department of 
Educttion, through e grent progrem Mndeted by the women'e Educa- 
tional Equity Act (VESA) of 1974. x One objective of the ect is 
•to promote educational equity for women through e progrea of 
discretionary grants end contracts** 3 However, until DREDP eub- 
mlttwd its pro^oeal to establish the Disabled tfoaen'e Education 
Project, the tfEEA program had paid reletively little ettentlon to 
the unique educational necdc end caper lenceo of dleebled women 
and girle. With the founding of the Disabled tfoaen'e Education 
Project, WBEAP and DREDP set about to reaedy thle eituetion. 

*beap administrators end DfeCDP etaff elready anew that/ one 
of the moat stria ing leeues concerning the educational status of 
disabled feme lee wee e neer-abeence of relleble dete/on the 
eubject. Therefore, one of the principal goala of the/Dlaahled 
tfomen*s Educetion Project (hereinefter, •project") waA improve- 
ment of the information base on which future educetion policy for 
diaabled girls will be developed. One of the methode chosen to 
achieve this goal was a relatively lerge-ecale survey research 



program. The intent waa to gather enough information on the 
diaabled female population to enable us to begin to understand 
the relationship between the educational status and experience of 
disabled females (i.e., highest grade achieved and degree of 
integration with non-dieabled etudente) and other identifying 
character istice of their livee, such as age, ethnicity, nature 
and severity of disability* employment/ end income. Initially* 
project st'ff were primarily Interested in the development of a 
aimple descriptive profile of dleebled women end girle, and 
secondarily in iho strength of eny cor relet ions which might be 
discovered oetween the educational atetua variables and the other 
identifying rherecter ietice . mentioned ebove, Thle Biecutive 
Summary briefly desert**, in general terms end with reletively 
little emphaale on technlcel detail* how this survey wes conduct- 
ed and what some of its f indnge ere* - . 
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A. QftMtlOMtlfft Design 

Given tbt Intent of project staff to conduct a nation* Ida 
eurvey coveting a broad array of disability types, 09s groups, 
and ethnic backgrounds, staff and research consultants deterairted 
that a broadly disseminated written questionnaire which respon- 
dents could complete independent of stsff suparvlslon would bo 
tha nost effective and appropriate saans of gat baring tha requi- 
alta information. A slngla oheet, four-page foldout form waa 
designed, with an outer paga containing a rat urn poataga iaprint 
and project smiling addreaa. Tha interior of the for* contained 
all questionnaire iteas in large print Cto aid vision-impaired 
respondents) , arranged to permit direct-entry coding by data 
processors. To further aid coanunication with respondente, 
brallled and tape-recorded veralona of the questionnaire ware 
developed, aa well aa translations into Spanish and Chinese, 

The eurvey instrument requested either checked or written 
reaponsea to the following iteas, in the following orde^f 

1. whether the questionnaire /as being completed^by tha dis~> 
sbled respondent or on her or hla behalf <><ew by a parent, 
guardian, or caretaker)} ^ / 

2. the nature of the, respondent's disability or disabilities 
(physical, learning, visual, speech, emotional, hearing, 
mental retardation, health or •hidden?) 1 ♦ 

3. age at onset of the disabling condition? 

4» aelf -a valuation of the degree to which the respondents 
dlaablllty affeeta aajor life actlvltleai 

3« year of blrthi 

6. ethnic group identification (American Indian, Mian or Paci- 
fic Islander, Hispanic, Caucasian, Black, or other) 1 

7* educational placement and mode of inet ruction in gradea X~l, 
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a. 4-0, $-12, vocational training, college, ana graduate school 
(placement ana mode choices being fullrtlme regular classes 
In regular school , full-time iptcWl classes in regular 
echool, special aay school, livtrin institution, hospital 
school, homo tutors, or no schooling)! 

9. highest grade completed* 

10. naturt antl extent of vocational training, if any; 

11. principal work now (student, unpaia homemaker, unemployed, 
volunteer, full-time paia job, part-time paia Job, retired, 
or other) i ana 

12* money Income from working, exclusive of public bonefits. 

Thsss seme items wort designed into questionnaire format for 
thrtt aifforont groups of respondents! <1) aisablaa woman ana 
girls gtntrally, (2) disabled son ana boys gontrally, ana (3) 
hearing-impaired persons of both sexes who are trained in 
patterned communication. Staff end consultants decided to per- 
sonal its questionnaire formats to this extent in the hope that it 
would encourage a higher response rate than might be obtained 
otherwise. Hen and beys wete included in the survey for the 
purposes of comparative evaluation of the experiences of both 
sexes* controlling for certain variables. 

t. Dissemination and fteUr*« 
Another principal foal of the Disabled Women's Education 
Project in addition to information gathering was the development 
of a network of organisations of disabled ptrsons throughout the 
United States, for the purpose of sharing information generated 
by the projtct and also for sharing strategics developed by 
various groups for tht achitvtmtnt of tducational equity for 
disabltd woaen and girls. Projtct staff sat about this nttwork 
development process by tstabllshlng rtglonal outrtaoh sites in 
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the northeastern, southeastern, southwestern and midwestern Unit** 
ed States, through contracting for outreach services with an 
existing well-established self-help services organisation in 
each of those regions. Each regional contractor then assumed 
responsibility for questionnaire distribution to organisations of 
disabled persons and to disabled individuals in their respective 
regions. Additional outreach contracts were signed with organi- 
sationa to 'ing particular expertise in contacting disabled minor- 
ity and bearing-impaired individuals, who are frequently under- 
represented in such surveys* 

Based on regional outreach center staff estimates of the 
number of disabled individuals to whom they could deliver quest- 
ionnaires, project staff had printed and shipped to the regional 
outreach sites a total of approximately 150,000 questionnaires* 
The regional centers then divided and snipped these question* 
naires to each of the local organisations of disabled persons 
with which they were in contact, the number of questionnaires 
shipped based roughly on the sise of the membership of each 
recipient organization. The local organisations then assumed 
responsibility for distributing the survey instrument tc their 
members. Questionnaires were distributed to the regional out- 
reach centers beginning in April of 1981, and were received by 
project staff for data processing purposes until December of that 
year, within this period, a total of 8,153 completed question* 
naires were returned; they were sequentially numbered in the 
order of their receipt for future identification. 
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XII. OUULACTUIflTICfi Of M8P0HDWTS 

k. Drawing the Sample 

As they monitored the content of returned questionnaires, 
project staff and r autarch consultants soon realised that, das- 
pita outraach efforts to tha contrary, certain groups vara vastly 
over-represented in tha raspondant population, and other groups 
ware correspondingly alnoet absent, relative to their numbers in 
the national disabled population. For example, about 75% of 
respondents were women, well over 901 vara white, and nearly a 
third were hearing-impaired. 

Project researchers knew from the outsat that it would never 
be possible to portray their survey results as broadly represen- 
tative of the entire national diaabled population. Instrument 
dissemination waa through organisational affiliation and reepon- 
dents were self-selected, unlike government aurveys such aa the 
Censuses and the HCHS Health Interview Survey, in which respon- 
denta are selected at random, the respondent population ia bal- 
anced geographically, and interviewers can atandardise respondent 
answers. Neverthelees, staff researchers fait that aurvey re- 
sults would be of greater relevance in addressing national policy 
needs if a reaaonable and well-defined, if only partial, rela- 
tionship could be made apparent between the data provided in the 
OR CDF survey and the national disabled population. 

Researchers therefore decided to draw a itUtlflod AAasie 
from tha S,000 queationnairea returned— a sample which would be 
more nearly representative of the total national diaabled popula- 
tion in terms of gender, ethnic characteristics, and nature of 
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disability than was tht respondent population as a whole. 

Since responsible stratified sampling depends on tht ability 
to quantify the stratification variables Jn relative terns, 3 it 
was first necessary to put together a composite profile of the 
notional disabled population. Proa a variety of sources, re- 
'searchers compiled the following description of this population, 
using the definition of disability set forth in federal civil 
rights legislation* 4 

1. Profiling the National Disabled Population* 

a. Disability and Gender* The 1979 supplement to the 
National Center for Health statistics' Health interview Survey 
found that females are more likely than males to develop a chron- 
ic medical condition (which may or may not be cured) resulting in 
some limitation of activity, but that males are much more likely 
to have some permanent physical impairment. 5 In terms of either 
a chronic medical condition or a physical impairment causing a 
work disability, the 1978 Survey of Disability and Work* found 
that among the working-age U6-64) population, 16% of the men and 
18.31 of the women were work-disabled. Viewing the work-disabled 
population as a whole, then, the relationship is 53% female/ to 
47% male. For reasons explained below, the stratified sample-was 
drawn with an eye towards adjusting the 3x1 female/male ratio in 
the respondent population downward toward the 53i47 relationship 
discovered in the work Disability Survey* 

b* Bthnicity* the Survey of Disability and work also 
found racial and ethnic minority groups/to be over-represented in 
th* worfc-disabled population, while/Slack people comprise 11% of 
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tha national workforce, thay represent 14% ©f the work-diaabled 
population, tikewiaa, ■iapanic-erio.in individual account for 
4.5% of the workforce, bat 5.5% of the work-diaabled. 7 Thua, in 
drawing tb* atratified eaaple, UMiiehtu eeught raclal/ettu ic 
minority repreaentatien In that aaaple nt a level eligbtly e»- 
ceeding 20% (aa no government data were available on work-dlaabl- 
lity rataa aaong otboc minority population*, their ropcoaontation 
cat* in the work-diaabled population waa eimply eatrapolated from 
thole repreaentation in too ova tall national population). 

e. batata of Dlaablllty. meaearcbera were aware that 
tbo heating-impaired weca waatly oeer-repreeented in tb* reapon- 
dont population (noacly 331), ao a final atop preparatory to 
drawing the aample waa aomo aaaesament of tbo prevalence of 
varioua diaabilitiea.in tbo national dlaablod population. At 
tbla point, dlaabllltloa worn broadly categorleed aa to ehether 
tboy vara heal th/phaical, mental, or both. 

I (l). ■celtb-dlaabled and Pbyeically Impaired. 
According to tbo lt77 MCB8 laaltb Interview durvey Supplement 
epproslmately 10.«% of tha total 0.8. population— about 24.5 
aillion peiaeha--bad nithar a chronic medical condition"©* other 
phyalcal impairment which cauaod a aignificant limitation of ona 
or more major Ufa activities. 8 Of thaae, appreaimately 5.5 
■ill ion ara hearing-lmpaited. 

O) Mentally Retarded. Oeing figures aupplied by 
atata governmenta in 1W aa to tbo number of mentally retarded 
raaldanta eligible for gevarnmant aervicea undar tha fodaral 
Developmental Olaabllltlaa act (Aufiia nota J), It waa eatlmated 
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that the national mentally retarded population totality approxi- 
mately 5.7 million persons.* 

(3) Mentally 111. Although national Institute of 
Mental Health atatlatlea indicate that approximately 6.6 million 
U.S. citiiana may be classified aa mentally ill (as meaeured by 
inpatient and outpatient censuses in mental hospitals and commun- 
ity care facilities), 10 the OMOP study's primary focus was on 
educational placement and experience, and therefore Included from 
the mentally ill population only those respondents who had been 
classified by educational service providers aa emotionally disabled. 

d. The Profile, from the aourcea cited above, a compos- 
ite 1 profile of the nation's disabled population began to emerge, 
for uae in estimating the relative site of iCells to be filled 
when drawing the stratified sample for the DREDP survey's data 
analysis. Table 1, below, summarises this profile by nature of 
disability. 

Table 1. 

National Disabled Population by Mature of Disability 

MMa fil Dlxiflbillfry Number (alp *) | q£ Tot^l 

Physical/Health 24*5 66.6 

Mental Retardation 5,7 IS. 4 

Mentally 111 6*6 16.0 

total 36.8 100.0 



Regarding gender ratio, the work-disabled population is 53% 
female, 47% male; and just over 201 of that population is com- 
prised of members of racial/ethnic minority groups. Approxi- 
mately 15% of the disabled population (5.5 of 36*0 million) is 
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made up of bearing-impaired pirww. 

a. Drawing and Proceeelog the Sample, 
a. Age Hriiitiri, Xn addition to drawing a staple popula- 
tion wbeee aggregate identifying character ietice would teas som*^ 
resemblance to thoee of the ftttional disabled population do- 
acribod shove, projoct researchers slso docldod to impose ago 
limitations on casta chosen, ttsoe ono of tbo primary functione 
of this reeearcb vee to study relatljonahlps between disability 
and odueational taper ience, in drawing tbo saaplo roaaarebora 
cboao on^y tboaa Respondents wbo bad boooao diaablbd prior to tbo 
s«e vl S, and wbo woro 22 yoara of ago or oldor at tbo tiao tboy 
ooaplotod tha questionnaire. Tbue, tbo saaplo population was 
comprised ontiroly of roapondonts wbo woro dlsablod throughout 
thtir poriod of onrollaont ib odueational inetitutiene, and wbo 
had in aoat caaoa ooaplotod their education by tbo tiao t hoy 
rtapondod to tbo aurvoy. It waa the judgment of the reaearch 
ataff that the nature and strength of dissbility/eduostional 
eaperience relationships could be aost accurately delineated 
among this group. 

b. Data Processing. Ones tbo atratified sample had boon 
drawn from the 8,000 foraa returned, tha questionnaires were 
coded and entered and the computet iona performed by consultants 
at the Computer Center of the University of California, Berkeley. 
Processing was done on the Center's IBM 4341, with descriptive 
* statistics snd crosstabulations genersted using the Statiaticsl 
Package for the Social Sciences (*?88). 
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in. CBMicmiOTiet or 

A* Ago * 

fha age distribution of raspondanta is shown in tabla 2, 
balov* Tbt ralatlva youth of tba aaapla is daaonatratad by tba 
fact that about 75% of raapondanta set ondar 40 yaara of aga — 
this in a aaapla population including no raapondanta ltaa than 22 
ytara old, 

Tablo 2. 
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1. Omwc* 

Tabla 3, (p.l2a) lndlcataa/4 total of 1,450 raapondanta lb 
tba aa«\ : >la population, consiating of 553 voaan (40%) and 554 aan 
(40%). Tbia ralationahip ia within 7 pareantag* polnta of tba 
gandar ratio of tba national vork-dlaablad population, with tbia 
aurvay aaapla containing a slightly bigbat proportion of voaan 
than tba national population, 

c. lUclal/Btbalc idantification 
As notad aarliar, raapondanta vara aakad to aalact ona of 
ait racial/athnlc groups for tba purpoaa of aalf- idantification, 
Tabla 4 (p. Xtt) ahova tho raaponaas to tbia guaationaira itaa* 



so 
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About 18% of tbt sample population is non-white, compared with 
approximately 20% of the national disabled population* Xn con- 
trast with that group, however, black respondents comprise only 
6% of the survey sample population, as opposed to 14% of the 
national disabled population. Bispanica comprise 5.3% of the 
national disabled population, a^d 5.1% of the DREDP survey sample 
population. Also of interest is- the fact that while the overall 
sample population finder balance is 40% male, 60% female, U£A 
than 60% of respondents in eact) non-white ethnic groupe were 
women, while eli^tly under 60% c* white respondents were women. 
(The gender ra£i£ of the black work-disabled population national- 
ly is not i^/ai^cord with this finding.) For instance, 77.6% of 
black respondents wer% women, */nd 22.4% were men (Table 4, cell 
tier j/ liiva 2). For most o^her groups, however, the gender 
rat/o was /fithi'n 2 or 3 percentage points of the entire sample 

( / 




/ D. mature and severity of Dieability. 

1. type of Disability. Respondents were aeked to choose 
among 6 categories of disabling conditiona in describing the 
nature of their disability. Approximately 68% of the sample 
population (1,013 persons) listed one condition, while 20% (301 
persons) listed two, and 12% (174 persons) listed three. Table 3 
(pp. 13a,b> shows the first or principal disablity listed by all 
respondents. It indicates that about 32% of respondents are 
physically disabled (exclusive of the vision and heeringimpair- 
ed), that close to 10% are vision impaired, and jusi over 23% are 
hearing impaired. Thus, about 83% of the sample population lists 
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.1 

• phyalcal ot health condition aa a prlaary diaability, in oon- 
traet vlth approslaately «7% of tho notional dlaabled population 
(Table 1, Una l). 

2. Ago at oneat. Table « indlcatea that over 80% of re- 
spondents in tbt sample were disabled by age 1, and that 701 were 
disabled at birth. 

3. Effect on Everyday Ufa. Respondents were asked to 
indicate whether their disability affected the activities of 
their everyday life -not at all,* *a little," -quite a bit,* or 
•in every way. - By this a tans, clients self-identified as to the 
relative severity of their disabling condition. Table 6 ip. 14a) 
lists these responses. Relative to their representation in the 
survey sample population, slightly more men than women indicated 
that their disability affected them «not at all," and slightly 
•ore women than men indicated that their disability affected 
everyday activities "in every way. # However, this deviation is 
slight enough (about 3%) that for the purposes of this survey the 

and female respondents were on average considered to have 
comparable levels of severity of disability. 

I. Educational Status and Experience 
1. ftainstreamlng. An issue of over-riding concern to 
educational policy makers, educators, the parents of disabled 
children, and disabled students themselves is the degree to which 
these students are afforded the opportunity to be educated with 
their non-disabled peers in conventional classroom settings. 
Just as equal rights advocates for racial and ethnic minorities 
knew that the public schoolroom is where equal opportunity and 
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meaningful social integration begin, so«*oo have disability 
rights advocates sought Integrated educational settings for dis- 
abled children as an important means of assuring then access to 
the social and economic mainstream of American society. 

The most explicit federal statement of this goal is in the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, which pro- 
vides for the public education of disabled children with non- 
disabled children to the maximum feasible extent, 4n the environ- 
ment least restrictive of the disabled student's abilities. Some 
school districts had already adopted this policy prior to passage 
of the, 1975 statute, while others made a practice of segregating 
physically and mentally disabled students into totally aspart- 
ate facilities, allowing no contact with the non-disabled student 
popu|atiofl. 

Since the act was not fully implemented until 19787 by 
which time all respondents to this survey were 19 years of age or 
older, few if any respondents were educated under provisions of 
the act* However, as noted above, many respondents were educated 
in fully or partially Integrated settings (i.e., with non-dlsab- 
led students in conventional elassioom settings) simply ae a 
matter of local school district policy, fables 7, 3, and 9 show 
responses to the questionnaire item* inquiring about educational 
placement during elementary and secondary school. 

Table 7 indicates that 1,171 of 1,490 respondents' (79% of 
the sample population) received some kind of education during the 
age range of attendance in grades K-3, and that of those who were 
educated then, nearly half (46.51) wejte full-tijpe students with 
non-disabled peers in conventions! classroom settings. About 
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that mm per can tag* vara aegragated Into full-tiae apecial claa- 
aaa la conventional school aattlnga, Into apaclel day achdole, or 
Into reaidentlal lnatitutlohe (Tab It 7, varlebla tiara 3,4, and 
5, row totala, added). « 

At tha grade 4-8 range, tba total ouaber of atudanta raca ly- 
ing aoae for* of •duett ion roaa to 1,J21 raapondanta (aa dapletad 
In Table 6, column total Una* thia rtprttantt 12% of tha aaapla 
population). About tha eaaa paroantaga of atudanta vara fully 
*aalnetreeaed > -- educated full-tint with non-dlaablad atudenta-~aa 
In gradaa K-3 (Table's, variable tlar 1, row total* con pa re with 
tabla 7, var labia tlar 1). 

By gradaa 8-12, 1,232 raapondanta (03% of tha aaapla popula- 
tion) vara receiving eoa* education,' but tha parcentfge of thtaa * 
atudanta being fully nalnatraaaed had rieen to over 00% (fable 9, 
variable tlar 1# row total). Thua, It would agpaar that jaa ihtee 
raapondanta grew oldar thara waa a gradual tandency toward remov- 
ing then froa aora aegragated aattlnga and fully integrating thaa 
Into conventional claaarooa altuatlona with non-diaablad atudanta. 

About 20% of raapondanta (303 of 1,490) attandad vocational 
achool, ea*deplcted in Tabla 10. Of thtaa, 46% were In inte- 
grated tattings, 15% wara inat itut ional iitd, and tha remainder 
ware in othar epaclallsad aattlnga. 

2. Bightat Grade Completed, tabla 11 ahowa tha hlgheat 
grade completad by all rttportdtntt in tha aaapla population.. A 
rtvitw of tha adjuatad and cumulative frtquency columns ravaala 
that (a) about 40% of raapondanta received a high achool educa- 
tion or leat (Table 11, coda Una 14, cuaulativa fraquancy col- 
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u«n)i (b> 16% utatted college but didn't finishj (c) 201 earned a 
bachelor's degree; (•) 15% • maeter'a; And (f) 41 a doctorate. 
• Relative to tha national population, the sample population 
in tha DREDr survey it a well~«ducated group. In 1980* among all 
persons 25 yeare of aft or oldor in tha United States, (a) 60% of 
this population had a high oohool education or leas, <M 15% 
started college but didn't finish, and (c) 17% had a bachelor's 
degree or more formal education, 11 the national median school 
years completed was 12.5* as contrasted with 16*1 in the DR8DP 
survey sample* 

3. Highest Grade Completed, by Gander* Table 12* (below) 
shows the percentage of all male' and all female respondents 
receiving various levels of education* The most striking feature 
of this table is the disparity between disabled men end women 
attaining graduate degrees bey6nd the Master's. The percentage 
of male mespondents in this category is mors than three times 
that of the female respondents. 



Table 12. 

flight it Grade (fompleted, by Gender <im%> 
HXm * isfiala 

less 



High School oi less 36 
Started col lege , 

didn't Mnafh 22 

BA i 19 

MA 14 

Ph.D. 7 

TOT At 100 



41 

20 
21 
16 

a. 

'100 
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r* Mftia work 

# * 

Commensurate wiTfch th# rtlativtly longer periods of time 
spent in*. school by male respondents to this survey (noted above), 
answers to the questionnaire item on respondents* main work now 
treble 13) indicates that, l/% of the men are still students, 
while in of the women are* The unemployment rate (those' 
actively .seeking but not obtaining work) is almost identical for 
both sexes-rjust over 11%. Nearly half the sample population was 
fully employed, but the men are over-represented in this oategory 
relative to their sample population slsei 40% of the* men end U% 
of the women surveyed have full-time paid jobs (variable tier 5). 
As with the non-disabled national population, this situation 1* 
reversed in the part-time employment category; 14.5% of the women 
and. 10% of the^men have part-time paid jobs. 

% 6w Income From Working . 

Given the relatively |>igh levels of education obtained by both 
women and men in the f)R£DF survey -and the employment rates i n 
both groups, Income levels in the sample level verge on the 
appalling (see Table 14). Almost 45% of this population earns 
less than $2,500 per year (this figure is exclusive of cash and 
non-cash public benefits), including 47% of the women and 42% of 
the men. In each of the income categories from 12,500 to $15,000 
there is a higher percentage of female respondents; and then, 
paralleling the national working population overall, the percen- - 
tage of male respondents earning over $15,000 is exactly double 
that of the women (variable tier 4, line 3). 
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XV. DISABILITY AKO IDOCATXOttL ATTAIBREWT 



A* Method 



Subsequent to describing the sample population cane the more 
complex task, of searching for and assessing the* significance of 
relationships among the variables described in the previous sec- 
tion of this report, several standard methods of multl-varlate 
analysis were applied to the sample population data base* the 
findings of which are more appropriately included in an extended 
technical report on the DREDP survey* rather than in the non- 
technical executive summary which 'this report is intended' to be* 
Consequently* this concluding section describes only the proce- 
AJurj followed and results obtained in deriving what project data 
analysts consider to be the single most slgnf leant finding of 
' this research—concerning the relationship between degree of 
mainstreaming* severity of disability* and level of educational 
attainment* 

The first step in this particular procedure was to convert 
the values of responses to the questionnaire item on educational 
placement in grades K-3* 4-8* and 9-12 into a single Afiflilft &£ 
MlnAtXAmjftiiUL variable. This was done by simply counting the 
number of times respondents indicated full-time placement in 
conventional classroom settings with non-disabled peers* Thus, 
an individual who was fully mainstreamed in all three grade 
ranges was assigned a value of 3. if a respondent was 
mainstreamed in two grade rangea <e«g»* 4-8 and 9-12* but not K- 
3) f the value would be 2* etc* 

Table 15 (p«19a) depicts the distribution of respondents 
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according to this value acala. It shove that about 401 of female 
and 41% of pale caapondanta were navat aainstreamedt and that- 
about equal percentagea of women and aan vara mainetreaaed in ona 
trade range (ea. 20%), in two grade rangaa <ea. lot), end 
throughout, gradea K-12 (abgut ai% of, tba sample population). 

Once theae valuea bad been obtained, the neat atep waa to 
undertake a two-way analyaia of variance uaing dfiflXl* flX »Ain= 
amaaAm and nfififib at *«MhiUfcw OH aYBrydflV ills indepen- 
dent variablea, and hlgftMi aXMQ* enaplated as a dTendent var- 
iable. A tvo-vay interaction waa found between the two indepen- 
dent variables. Thia menna that degree of mainstreaming and 
effect of diaability on everyday life have a Joint effect on 
higheat grade completed. The Nevman-Kaula poat hoc procedure 12 
was used to esplore thia interaction. The procedure looka at the 
•eana in all the cella, and deteralnea which onea are, by 
statistical criteria, aignif icantly different fron eachother. 
Once we know thia, we ean asks sense of the relationahip between 
the variablea. , 



B. fteeulta 

The outcoae of thia procedure ia depicted in Table 16 <p. 
lVb). To make sense of thia admittedly confusing array of data, 
remember that (1) the vertical scale Cvalue tiers 0 through 3) 
represents dSflltl fil ■alnitXtaalflflt <*> the horisontal ssis 
(value column* 3. 3, and 4) represent tiitfil fla filaxxda* Ut*t 
and that the top number in each of the tvelva cella ia the 
average, or mean, number of yeara of schooling completed by 
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respondents in that cell* Cells have also been rank-ordered in 
descending order by average number of years of schooling com* 
pitted. The circled number in th+ upper left-hand corner of each 
cell represents the cell's location in that order. 

Ac an example of how to Interpret these data, consider the 
middle cell in the bottom row of the table. Its placement in the 
table indicates that this cell is comprised of respondents who 
were mainstreamed throughout grades K-12 (vertical axis value^3), 
and whose everyday lives are sffected # quite a bit" by their 
disabUities (horizontal axis value 3). The top number in the 
^(PPrriS.lO, Indicates the average number of years of schooling 
completed by the respondents in this cell. The circled number, 
1, shows that respondents in this cell on average completed mote 
1 years of schooling than respondents in any other/ cell in the 
table. The second number down in the cell* 134, indicates the 
population size of the cell; while the bottom number, 3.01, is a 
measure oV how far the number of years of schooling completed by 
each respondent in the cell deviates from the average depicted at 
the top of the cell. Compared to other cells, the standard 
deviation in cell 11 is relatively low. Indicating that there 
were not a great many values either much higher or much lower 
than 18.10. 

Conversely, review the contents of cell #12, in the upper 
right-had corner of the table, Respondents in this cell report 
that their disability affects their everyday lives in every way, 
and they received no education in a conventional setting with 
non-diasbled peers (i.e., were never mainstreamed). Understand** 
ably, respondents in this cell on average completed fewer years 
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of schooling than any others in/the sample population. 

However, the moat striking feature of Tabla 1* is not ita 
extremes: rather, it is the/arrangement of valuea in the cella 
between these extremes. Hote, for instance, the strong, 
consistent correlstion between degree of meinetreening and 
highest grade completed throughout the tablei cells 1, 2, and 3 
are allYopulated by respondents who were mainstreamed throughout 
their alimentary and aecondary education. These three groupa 
Include mildly, ■oderately, end severely disabled personal the 
two chareiteristics shared by these three groups are that they 
were all fully mainstreamed throughout gradeachool and on average 
they attained higher level a. of education than respondent* in the 
other nine cella of the table. Likewise, the tier comprised of 
cells 4, 5, and' 6 containa mildy, moderately, and severely 
disabled respondents} the two features they have in common are 
that they were all aainstreeaed for two-thirde of their primary 
and secondary education and that on average they achieved higher 
levels of 'education than respondents who were mainstreamed for 
only one third of that time or not at all. 

This relationship between degree of mainstreaming and 
highest grade completed maintains a etrong linearity when 
controlling for severity of disability. Consider, for example, 
the cells in the left-hand column of the table, vhich are all 
populated/by respondents reporting that their disability affected 
their everyday lives "only a little". Those who were fully 
mainstreamed throughout their pre-collegiate education <cell 3) 
attained on average Nearly 18 years of educst^on (graduate 
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school) , while thoss with pr ogresslvely lets history of 
aainstreamed educational placement attained progressively lover 
levels of education (cells 5, 8, and 10, ie»pectiv«ly>. The same 
holds true for the respondents in the right-hand column of Table 
16, who as a group are the most severely disabled individuals in 
the sample population. Again, with remarkable consistency, those 
severely disabled respondents who were most fully malnstreamed 
have uniformly demonstrated higher levels of educational 
achievement (cells 3, 6, 11, and 12, respectively). 

e e a .e e 

In summary, the results in Table 16 provide the strongest 
evidence now available that, controlling for the severity of a 
disabled woman fix man's disabling condition, the earlier and more 
fully such individuals are Integrated into conventional classroom 
settings with non-disabled peers, the higher they will go in 
terms of level of education completed. The results of this 
research therefore tend to confirm the wisdom and the effective- 
♦ ness of the mainstreamlng policy embodied in the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act, Insofar as that policy is Intended 
to ensure equal educational opportunity for disabled children. 
Given the significance of this research finding and its implica- 
tions for future policy implementation, wt (the research staff) 
urge additional research by other investigators for the purpose 
of further studying the nature of the relatlonslp we have found. 
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20 U.S. C, 3341-3346. 




education for All aandleapptd children Act of I97$i and 
tht ftovalopMAtal Maabllltita Act. 

5. national cantor for Htalth atatlatlea, 0.9. Dapartnant of 
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aatlmil aaaltb inimltfl aarwt jmitid atataa. 1221, 
5arlta 10, Mo. W ClitJ). 

I* Data aoanarlsad lq> Bureau of tha Canaoa, 0.8. Dtpartaant of 
Coaaarca, atatlatlcal ahatu ^ jtht Ballad Ata&ta <102d od. 
1901) at 339, fabla Mo. 533. 

1. 14. at col una 1 and 2. 

0* AttJUA Mta 5 at 3. 

9. stata atatlatlea ior the sontally retarded aro raprlntad In 
Off lea for Bandl capped Indlvldoele, 0*8* Departaont of 
Health, Education and If elf are, filflllt flf fiisi M SailfiOft uiih 
Diaahilitiu (1979) at 12, fable 

10* aoprlntod in tba atafciafcie^i Aba tract: juiua aota 6, at 116, 
Table Ho. 180. 

11* Sources atafiafetaai Ahafcracfc . attBIA nota 6, at 141, Tabla 
*o. 2)2. 
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Mr. Hayes. Ms. Jensen. 



STATKMKNT OF PATRICIA A. JKNSKN, KXECITIVK DIRECTOR- 
DESIGNATE. NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON WOMEN'S EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRAMS, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF MARCILYN 
LEIER, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Ms. Jknskn Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am Patricia Jensen, the executive director-designate of the Nation- 
al Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs. I am de- 
lighted to have this opportunity to speak with you about our 
mutual concern — educational equity for women. 

The chairman of the council, Marcilyn Leier of Roseville, MN, 
had hoped to be here this morning to speak with you. However, she 
has been called back to Minnesota and asked me to read her state- 
ment for you. The following is that statement. 

The National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Pro* 
grams is a 19-n\ember council, 17 of whom are nominated by the 
President and confirmed -by the Senate. Our ex-officio members are 
the Director of the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor and the staff director of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. 1 

The Council works through its three standing committees — civil 
rights; Federal policies, practices and programs; and Women's Edu- 
cational Equity Act. 

Beginning with the first council appointed in May 1975, members 
have had extensive experience in education and women's concerns. 
In fiscal year the council initiated its ambassadorship project 
which produced a videotape entitled, "Countdown to Success." This 
videotape is used to inform the public, educational administrators 
and students of the unlimited career choices available to them 
under existing legislation. "Countdown to Success" features Dr. 
Sally Ride and other successful women in the fields of mathemat- 
ics, .science and sports to encourage women and girls to pursue 
these disciplines. • 

Also during fiscal year council members made several visits 
to WEEA grant projects. Several excellent projects surfaced. I 
would like to highlight a few of them for you this morning, the 
first one being Gallaudet College in Washington, DC. This project 
fix/uses on the need to provide broader occupational options to 
adult deal* women. Deaf women are still concentrated in a relative- 
ly narrow range of occupations, are underemployed relative to edu- 
cational level and suffer in comparison to both hearing women and 
deaf men in terms of occupational attainment. 

This project developed and disseminated occupational choice 
training materials for use with school and vocational rehabilitation 
counselors. These materials provided an awareness of the occupa- 
tional howls of deaf women. , 

Another project that we felt was quite outstanding was one from 
(fgnrgetown University, Washington. DC George Washington Uni- 
versity developed a model program of interinstitutional collabora- 
tion in or(J ( »r to prepare underemployed women for professional ad- 
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vancement. A local school district here in Washington, a communi- 
ty college and the university worked together to arrange schedules. 
They also arranged release time for practice teaching.. University 
professors taught in community college classrooms offering classes 
in the evenings and on the weekends. 

As a result, 21 minority women graduated with certification for 
both elementary and special education teaching. This highly repli- 
cable model is described in detail in a how to workbook called, 
Equity Through Access,' and is available from the George Washing- 
ton University. 

The final project that I would like to highlight for you this morn- 
ing is the one that Mr. Robert Funk has described to you. We, too, 
feel that his project is a model project. It is the disability rights 
education and defense fund disabled women education equity 
project from Berkeley, CA. This 3-year grant went to the disabled 
women's equity project to improve counseling programs for dis- 
abled girls and young women. This grant developed curricula and 
approaches to training disabled women in civil rights, education 
and career oppo* tunities. 

The project conducted a series of conferences for disabled women, 
aged Hi through 25, focusing on education and work issues. A role , 
model book that you now have called No More Stares was produced 
and has been enthusiastically received by educators around the 
country. 

Further significant private sector involvement and partnerships 
have been developed through community interest in support of this 
project. 

As you can see, over the years, WEEA has produced a quantity 
of exemplary models and products/such as those I have mentioned 
this morning to assist in promoting sex equity. It is time for these 
models to be replicated and products to be utilized by educational 
institutions and private groups. 

The major weakness of the WEEA line of products, as has been 
noted by classroom teachers, administrators, demonstration site di- 
rectors, annual WEEA project director conference participants, 
former and current council members alike, is that there are too 
few materials available for preschool and elementary school use. 

Additionally, those on the market are often not, readily adaptable 
to classroom use. As a result, if WEEA is reauthorized, the Council 
recommends the following: That Congress amend the current stat- 
ute to allow local and State education agencies to receive funds for 
developing practical materials by triggering tier II of the Women's 
Educational Equity Act at one-half of the WEEA appropriation. 

This would allow classroom teachers and lodal communities, . 
those who best know elementary school needs, to develop usable 
materials. In addition, the Council recommends that grants be 
more equitably distributed on a geographic basis, as already re- 
quired by statute 

Currently, three major areas receive the bulk of grant awards 
each year. To sum up, today a variety of materials exist to aid and 
influence educational opportunity for women and girls. However, 
the Council feels that there is still a deficiency in completing the 
intent of the Women's Educational Equity Act. That is the lack of 
funding for tiw H, which would provide assistance to local educa- 
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tion agencies in implementing title IX. That is why we Hgve recom- 
mended to you thin morning that if you reauthorize WEEA, half of 
any appropriation be allocated for tier II. 

Thank you so much for allowing me to appear before you this 
morning. 

Mr. Hayes. I thank the both of you. 

Just let me advise you that the House is in session at this time 
and we may have to be interrupted to go vote because we are deal* 
ing with the important matter of a budget, , which has relationship 
to the issues which you are' bringing out here* So I would like to 
suggest that instead of reading the whole statement, if the next 
witness could just summarize it, to dome extent or highlight it, to 
some extent, we may be dfcle to conclude this phase of the hearing 
without being interrupted. 

Dr. Wolfe, go right ahead. 

Dr. Wolfe. I won't read the entire 39 pages. 

Mr. Chaiirman, I aril 'Leslie Wolfe, director of the Project on 
Equal Education RighfcJ. of. the NOW legal defense and education 
fund. Until September IB> 1983, 1 was director of the Women's Edu- 
cational Equity Xtt Program, k position which I had held since 
August 1979. iTj 

As you know, fnave prepared a lengthy statement which I have 
submitted for the record, but I will summarize it as rapidly as I 
can. 

Mr. Hayes. The complete statement will be entered into the 
record. ^ 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Leslie Wolfe follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Dr. Lesuk R Woutb, Director,, Project on Equal Educa- 
tion Rights -or the NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund 

Good morning Chairman Perkins and members of the 
Subcommittee* X am Leslie R. Wolfe, Director of the Project 
on Equal Education Rights (PEER) of the HOW Legal Defense 
and Education fund. Until September 16, 1983 I was Director 
of the Women's Educational Equity Act (WEBA) Program, a 
position which X had held since August of 1979. t 
believe this Committee is aware of the circumstances of my 
unwilling departure froa the Department of Education; a copy 
of my earlier statement regarding the {reorganisation of the # 
pffice of Elementary and Secondary Education , and its relation- 
ship to New Right attacks on the WEBA Program during the 
preceding two years, is attached to my testimony for inclusion 
in the record of this heating* 

X am honored to appear before you again, this time as the 
Director of one of the nation's leading non-profit organisations 
devoted to educational equity for women and girl*. 1 * X pleased 
to have the opportunity to present testimony to this Committee 
in preparation for reauthorization of the Women's Educational 
Equity Act. X hope that my experience as Director of this 
program 1 during the most turbulent years in its short life will 
offer some valuable insights that will be of use to your ; 
deliberations. As is my custom, I have prepared a lengthy state- 
ment which I would like to submit for the official record of 
this hearing; at this time, X will summarise its major points. 

s 

\ 

\ 
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As Vice-Chair of the National Coalition for Women and 

Girls in Education, I enthusiastically support the recommenda- 

\ 

'tiona which our Chair, Barbara Stein, is presenting^ you 

today. ' Further, she is presenting the report of the Coalition *s 

Citizens Council on Women Education » which describes the 

findings of its careful evaluation of WEKA-funded 'projects* the 

report, Catching Upi A Review of the Women's Educational Equity 

Act Program , describes several of the exemplary programs 

developed with WBEA support and shows how and why .they have been 

effective* * ' 

As a result of its extensive evaluation # of the WBBA Program, 

the Citisens Council conoryded^that "clearly, the pomen's 

Educational Equity Act has contributed significantly to progress 

toward the national goal of a quality education for women- as 

well as, men/ R»i* it is equally clear ~ and fully Understandable 

* t * 

in view of the enormity of the problems of sex bias in educa- ' 

tion — that much more remains to be done. The Federal role of 

providing leadership in this long ter£ effort remains as crucial 

# today as when Congress held the 1973 hearings which led to the' 

passage of wfesA, The experience and the tools derived from the 

eight years of the WBBA program will serve to 4 shape a revised 

statute, designed to meet the current needs of the educational 

system, our society, and especially the girls and women who 

0 

comprise a majority of our population** * 

But you have all supported WBBA during "the paif Several 
years; you are familiar with 'its accomplishments* Why/ you might 
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ask, do we atill need thU program? The obvioua answer ia 
th« on. provided by the Citiaana Council report - deapite 
MBBA'a aucceae, much remains to be done to ensure true equality 
of educational opportunity for women and girlsi and WBBA ia 
the only federal program designed aolely to provide programmatic 
aupport for poaitive efforts to enaure aex equity at every level 
of education. 

with a very tiny amount of money relative to the entire 
federal education budge*., the WBBA Program conducta a remarkably 
coat-effective operation. Ita etatutory mandate requirea that 
ita funda be uaed only to aupport development, demonstration, 
and diaaamination of model equity programa and materials. Although 
each program is developed in a particular achool and community 
and thu. provides ita benefits to a particular locality, ita 
putpoae ia not simply to improve the quality of education for 
women and girla in tha* achool or community. Rather, its purpose 
is replication and dissemination. 

The career development curriculum for rural high achool 
atudents developed by Dartmouth College, for inatance, can be 
uaed in Alabama, New Mexico, and Idaho as well as in New Ham^hire. 
The curriculum materiala and teacher training guidea on America 'a 
Women of Color developed by the St. Paul Minneaota Public School, 
can be uaed by teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the country. The teacher training manuals developed 
by Educational Testing Service to help teachera identify aex 
atereotyping and bias in classroom interactions, and to eliminate 
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it, oan be used in pre«s.erviee and in-service training 
programs for teachers in avary school district and College 
of Education. 

Aa you can imagine, I could Hat dozens of others, instead, 
I will attach a copy of the MBSA Publishing Center's 1983 
catalogue, which deacribea theae and acre than 200 other MBBA 
projacta that are available to the public. X offer theae few 
examples to point out that MBZA funds are not intended to provide 
general, aupport for ongoing school programs, but rather are to 
be uaed to create toola such as theae and to make them available 
to schools. y 

In fact, these materials and programs can be worth more than 
cash to school districts and colleges seeking help in implementing 
equity programs for their students and faculties, it would 
c hardly be coat-effective to expect each of this Nation's 16,000 
school districts and its hundreds of colleges and universities 
to develop the same new training and curriculum materials. These 
d«velopmental and dissemination activities can only be funded 
through a federal program; it would be extravagent for each of 
the states to duplicate these activities. Further, only with 
federal support can the products developed by WBEA grantees be 
published and disseminated at cost — thus ensuring their wid# 
spread availability to parents, students, teachers, admin istrator* 
and community activists in school districts and colleges across 
the country. 
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Further, WBEA's mandate covers the entire educational system 
and its policies and procedures* Its programs promote educa- 
tional equity at eveng level ~ from preschool to adult educa- 
tion — and develop a variety of mechanisms to achieve its goals* 
Thus, in addition to funding projects that promote voluntary 
compliance with Title XX, tfEEA also supports projects which 
foster an awareness of equity needs among educational leaders and 
show them how to implement, in practical ways, their commitment 
to equality and fairness. WBBA also supports a wide range of 
projects that tackle deep-rooted barriers — both attitudinal and 
institutional which prevent even well-intentioned administrators 
from conducting equitable education programs. 

In its recent report, A Growing qrisis i Disadvantaged Wpmen 

and Their Children , the Commission on Civil Rights analysed the 

long term effects of sex stereotyped education- and training on 

women • s economic status, and concluded! 

When a woman's education has not adequately pr vared 
her for employment; she and her children may be 
destined to live in poverty. 

According to the Bureau of labor Statistics, $0 pe* <*nt of 
today's girls will be employed outside the home for 25 to 45 
years i 20 percent will be responsible for the survival of others 
as sole heads of households and the remaining young women will, at 
minimum, share responsibility for their families with a husband 
or will be self-supporting for most of their adult lives. The 
education of today's girls will affect their ability to provide 
for themselves and their families when they are tomorrow's women* 
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Since 1980 , MBEA has teen the only source of federal funds 
for projects that address double — and often triple — jeopardy 
caused by discrimination, bias and stereotyping on the basis of 
race and sex as well as disability and sex* Instead of focusing 
on temporary, remedial efforts to "help" the victims of such 
discrimination, MESA has supported projects that seek to eliminate 
institutional barriers facing women of color and disabled -women. 
WE£A has funded projects that seek to empower women to take control 
of their own lives and to develop new strategies to combat dual 
bias, stereotyping and discrimination. Xn the process, X believe 
that WEEA has raised the consciousness of educators, admin* 
istrators, parents, and employers to the particular concerns of 
racial and ethnic minority women and disabled women* 

In fact, prior to 1980, you^could not find any programs or 
activities focused specifically on the educational neede of 
disabled women; base-line data on educational attainment and 
career options did not exist* And disabled women and girls 
continued to be educated for dependency and docility. Xn part 
because of tfBBA's support for disability rights projects and 
for curriculum and training materials on disability and sex bias, 
these Issues now have entered the public consciousness* 

I hope you will indulge me if X say that this ifk the achieve- 
ment of which X am most proud — that WEEA has been in the 



vanguard of efforts to ensure educational equity for women and 
girls of color and disabled women and girls* Women who suffer 
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the "double whamay* of race/ethnicity or disability dlscrimina- 
tion coupled with sex discrimination are the members of 
this society who are relegated to the bottom of the economic 
ladder* To the extent that they are denied an equal educational 
opportunity* they and their children are denied the opportunity 
to lead economically productive livee and to reap the benefits 

of any economic recovery or any American At earn. 

WEEA grantees have been leaders in the struggle to ensure 
equality for women of color. The Organisation of Chinese American 
Women, the Ohoyo Resource Center for Native American Women, the 
Bay Area Bilingual Education League* the Blackfeet Community 
College <a tribal college wftose President is a woman) , Asian 
Women United* the Atlanta University Center* and many many others 
have conducted unique and highly successful projects. These 
projects are described in the NBBA Annual Reports and several are 
evaluated in the Citit is Council report mentioned earlier* 

WEBA grantees also have been in the forefront of efforts to 
address sex and disability bias and discrimination. Robert Punk* 
Director of the nationally-respected Disability Rights Education 
and Defense fund (DRBDF) * will present testimony today about DRBDP's 
invaluable work. Other grantees have developed career education 
materials* preschool curriculum materials, and audiovisual products 
with WEJU support. These projects have broken new ground in 
eliminating sex* race* and disability bias* 

In its eight years of life, WEBA has funded over 400 exemplary 
programs. In fact, WEBA has been responsible for the initial 
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funding of many of the country* a most successful projects — 
including, for example, the Math/Sciance network. WBEA also has 
shared responsibility for funding other projects — such as the 1 
American Association of School Administrators 1 Project AWARE, 
which continues to provide training and inspiration for women 
seeking to rise in the ranks of school administrators. 

But it would be impossible to expect that eight years of WBEA 
could complete the work mandated by its statute — "to provide 
educational equity for women in the United States* ■ Much remains 
to be done* As attitudes change, as parents, teachers, admin* 
istrators and students become more aware of the negative effects 
of sex, race, and disability bias, as they begin to implement 
new equity programs, the demand for new materials increases* 

In particular, we know that there is 'a great need for more 
teacher guides, textbooks, and audiovisual materials for use in 
the classroom, especially at the middle school level* the 
National Women's History Week Project — also funded by WBBA — 
has uncovered a tremendous demand for more curriculum materials 
on the historical contributions of women, particularly women of 
color, in the United States and the world* Materials promoting 
voluntary compliance with both the letter and the spirit of 
Title XX are in demand, as are programs designed to assist educa- 
tional leaders to ensure that hiring, promotion, and compensation 
of teachers and administrators are conducted in a non-discriminatory 
manner. In addition, many materials developed in the early 
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years of WEBA are — as is the case with '•e^aftucational 
materials — becomin? obsolete; these must be revised or 
replaced with new products appropriate for the 1980s and 1990s. 

Finally, new issues are constantly emerging, for example, 
WBEA funded many pioneering projects aimed at expanding the 
participation of young women in mathematics and science courses 
and careers. These programs laid the foundation for current 
WBEA efforts to ensure equitable access for girls to computer 
education* In fiscal year 1983, for the first time, WBEA funded 
eight projects on computer equity? once again, WBEA apparently is 
the only program devor ig substantial resources to this emerging 
issue, and its work has just begun in 1 the important new area of 
computer equity. 

Why, then, does the Reagan Administration propose to abolish 
the Women *s educational Equity Act? 

Several reasons nave been provided by Administration officials 
for their recommendation that WBEA be terminated* first, the 
Administration states that WBEA has funded between $40 and $60 
million dollars worth of materials, and that is enough* However, 
even the President's own National Advisory Council on Women's' 
Educational Programs (HACWBP) bglieves that more curriculum 
materials for the classroom teacher need to be developed and that 
gaps remain in WBEA' s funding. The Council plans to conduct 
hearings around the country — at substantial cost to the govern- 
ment ~ in an attempt to determine what selected individuals believe 
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the WBEA program should be funding in the coming years. TLeir 
recoamendaticns will be report back to the Department within 
the next year, X presume* 

Indeed, although the Reagan-appointed HAGUE? differs with 
educational equity i^vocates and the Congress about the real 
purpose o* the Act, th^r so far have not stated that the WBEA 
Program ta na l onger neod* r. — in Ta^HOie^^VCfair of the 
National Advisory Council beseeohed Secretary Bell to include 
funds for WBEA in the Administrations 1985 budget/ In a letter 
to the Secretary last December, she stated that. "X feel very f 
strongly that in the Administration's budget this year the funding 
for the Uomens* Equity in Education Act under Title 9 (sic) should 
be continued and not listed at sero budget as had been done in 
previous years** 

However* her reasons for taking this position were political 
rather than substantive* And X quote t "Congress has always 
reinstated the funding and X think it very important for the 
President in his commitment to equity for women in education to 
be sending the right signals through his budget message. Since 
these funds would be reinstated bv congress anvwav, I think it 
important that the President receive credit for the grants and 
programs ,* (italics added). At least she agrees that the grants 
and programs supported by WBEA are good enough that she wants 
the Administration to take credit for them J 

< The BACWEF Vice Chair concludes her letter to Secretary Bell 
with a message that X would also wish to convey t "While X 
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recognise the great problem facing us in the form of the 
Federal Deficit, X etill feel thle is a email amount of funding 
with a significant message attached to it ,' (italics added)* 

But the Reagan Administration ignored this plea, continuing 
to claim that WREA has produced enough materials , and that its 
focus should be primarily on dissemination of these materials* 
Yet, during the past two years, the Administration has made 
powerful efforts to prevent the publication of materials developed 
by WBBA grantees* For example, in 1983, eight out of 10 projects 
submitted to the Department's newly-established Publications 
and Audiovisual Advisory Committee (PAVAC) were rejected, despite 
the fa^ft that the Committee reviewed only brief forms describing 
the projects and never evaluated the materials themselves* 
The Committee rejected those products — which already had 
passed the rigorous peer review process established by the WEEA 
Program through its Publication Center — because they allegedly 
lacked "essentiality," "cost effectiveness," and "approptiate- 
ness of materials to achieve stated goals*" I should note 
that one of these eight projects was reviewed a second time 
and approved a year later — but only as a result of Congres- 
sional inquiry* If Mr, Conte had not expressed interest in 
his constituent's excellent materials, X can assure you they 
would not have been approved* In fiscal year -984, 17 new 
products have been awaiting PAVAC approval* Thus, as a result 
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of PAVAC'a intervention, the MBBA Publishing Center's work 
has ground to a halt* In 1983, only three new products were 

published — one which had been approved prior to establishment 

* 

of PAVAC and the two which PAVAC approved. Ho products have 
•been published during the first half of fiscal year 1984.. In 
toy view,^ to fund the development of materials and then forbid 
their publication and dissemination to those who need them is 
the worst possible waste of the taxpayers 1 money. Vet it still is 
questionable whether the Administration has aver truly intended to 
publish and disseminate any WBKA-developed materials. In 1983, the 
Department refused to issue the request for proposals (RTF) for |A 
the new contract to continue the WBBA publishing function. The 
WZSA Program had intended to conduct an open, Rational competi- 
tion to establish a new publishing center , as required by 
procurement rules* But the draft RFP that tlje WBBA Program, 
submitted to the Assistant Secretary for filamentary and Secondary 
Education was simply held in his office for several months, until 
all contracts office deadlines had been missed and the time had 
run out for a competitive process. * 



Unless Nr. Conte had once again intervened, the WBBA 
Publishing Center would have been closed last September (1983) 
and would not have been replaced by another dissemination 
mechanism* Instead , because of Mr. Conte 9 s concern, the Depart- 
ment reluctantly agreed to a one-year, non-competitive extension 
of the old contract to the Education/ Development Center* To date, 
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the fUTV for the no* 1984 contract still hot net boon issued 
by too Deportment/ although tha ourront one-year extension 
expires on September 30, 1984. Are we to umot that the WBk 
Publishing Center) will simply bo permitted to expire and that 
tho 1984 funds /in'tended for its continuation will bo good for 
other purposes? ' 

Bat tho AjLinietration'e aojor argument for termination of 
tho VBSA Proiraa rof loots its look of understanding or eonoorn 
for tho statutory oandatas snaotad by Congress, tho Admin- 
istration repeatedly states that educational equity activities 
currently Supported by MBBA can bo carried out by tho individual 
states, uilng their Chapter 2 (block grant) funds. Hot only 
does thie/ ignore the issue of cost-effectiveness, bu* it also 
ignores lection 581(a) of tho Omnlboe Budget Boconeiliation hot 
(the education Consolidation and improvement hot) of 1981, which 
explioftly excludes WESA from the blook grant. 

In/ addition, all evidence currently available indicates 
that ichoole are not choosing to spend their lisitod Chapter 2 
aonien on equity activities. For example, tho American Associa- 
tion/of School Administrators (AASA) conducted a study of a,S00 
sctJol districts in 1983 1 only 9.7 ^rcent spent money on 
tfivities previously authorised under tho Emergency School Aid 
L (BSAA) , with an average expenditure of $871. Only 4.7" 
reent spent money on desegregation training and advisory 
ervices authorised under title IV of tho Civil Rights Act, for 
an average expenditure of a mere 894. the report concludes that 
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•ninety- four percent of the school districts surveyed are not 
using Chapter « funds for desegregation purposes* The lack 
of funds to promote equal educational opportunities for all 



In the introduction to this report, the AASA states its own 
support tor efforts to ensure "the reduction of paperwork 
burdens and the maximizing of local control." But they also 
realise that if the federal government is serious about equal 
educational opportunity, it must maintain specific mandates to 
ensure that money is spent and that programs are implemented* 

I would suggest to you that all of the Administration's 
reasons for terminating WSEA are simply rationalisations for its 
real purpose — to abolish strong federal support for educational 
equity, for women and girls ~ whether it is through attacks on 
Title IX or by elimination of the Women's Educational Equity Act. 

At least the Administration is consistent* It has attempted 
to abolish the WEBA Program since 1981, when Mr. Heatherly'a 
Heritage Foundation first recommended it. I need not repeat the 
litany of attacks on tl)e MESA Program — from the Conservative 
Caucus, Human Events, and Conservative Digest magasine, and the 
former Deputy Undersecretary for Management in the Education 
Department, Charles Heatherly. From its failed efforts to 
incorporate WBEA into the block grant and thus eliminate it, 
through its annual proposals to zero fund the program, to the 
reorganization which abolished the position of Director and placed 



students is clear." 
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•♦he program in the bureaucratic basement, the Administration 
**as Vigorously attacked the Women's Educational Equity Act and 
its purposes. This latest attempt , despite pleas from such 
staunch Administration supporters as the Vice Chair of the 
National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs, 
reveals the Administration's single-minded policy* 

X should add that recent events in the Department have 
revealed the hypocrisy of Nr. Heather ly's statements to this 
committee last spring , that the reorganisation and downgrading of 
the WBSA r-ogram were simply designed to improve "efficiency" and 
that these actions were not, as he put it, part of "an attempt to 
gut, absorb, or destroy any of the programs in the Office of , 
Elementary and Secondary Education. • Although Mr. Eeatherly 
stated that "the current operations of those programs will not 
be disrupted and program integrity will not be compromised by 
the reorganisation, " we have found that the WBEA program's 
operations have indeed been disrupted. Is it- in the name of 
"efficiency* that the Department has refused to issue an Annual 
Report describing the projects funded by WBSA in 1983? As you 
know, Annual Reports have been published in every year since 
WEEA's inception, to provide members of Congress and the general 
public with the opportunity to know how tax dollars were spent. 
Unfortunately, no information now is available about the 68 
projects funded by WBEA in 1983. 

The Administration has not been reticent to attack the 
WEEA Program, in the words of the Conservative Digest , 
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as a "money Machine for a network of openly radical feminist 
groups. ■ Nr. Heather ly tola this committee, in a joint hearing 
with the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee 
on Investigations , that his belief that the ABBA Program is tha # 
• feminist network feeding at the Federal trough 9 is, in Sact, 
\ * consistent* with^he Administration's policy for WEBA which, * 
as Mr* Heather ly also pointed out, has been to eliminate tl*e 
program by including it in the block grant or zero^ funding it, or 

preventing its reauthorization . 

> *» 

\ In response to these unsubstantiated, flamboyant attacks, 

\ \ 

the Veport of the Citisens Council on Women's Education provides 
data on the distribution of WEBA funds from 1976 through, 1983* 
far from being a "money machine* for radical feminist groups, 
WEBA has awarded 39 percent of its funds to institutions of higher 
education, 3.5 percent to State Education Agencies, 13*7 percent 
to local educational agencies 4 for a total of 56.2 percent «— more . 
than half — to educational institutions), 6 percent to individuals 
and 20*8 percent to non-profit organisations — ranging from 
the Educational Testing Service to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Women's non-profit organisations 
received 17*1 percent of WBBA's grants* And, between 1980 and 
1983, WEBA grants were awarded in 43 states, the Oistrict of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

But X know that all of you are familiar with the recent 
history of the WBBA Program. What few people realise, however, 
is that the Administration's position in a apparently unrelated 
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oese, the onltod UmSMA ?* America v> Board o^Kducatlon Qf 
the City of Chicago it likely to achieve it» ultimate purpose 
of eliminating the WEB* program. The Chicago school district 
sued the Department of Education for refusing to abide by the 
consent decree, signed in 1980, in which the Department agreed 
to provide available funds, probably from the Emergency School 
Aid Act (KSAA) to assist Chicago in desegregating its schools. 
The Emergency School Aid Act was abolished and incorporated into 
the block grant in 1981, at the request of the Reagan Admin- 
istration, which then indicated that B8AA funds no longer were 
available for Chicago.. As a remedy, the federal district court 
frose fiscal yaar 1883 Education Department discretionary funds 
until an agreement could be reached that would ensure that the 
Department met its financial obligations to Chicago. Among the 
frosen funds' were the total appropriations for HERA and Title XV 
of the Civil Rights Act. The problem lies not with Chicago «— 
which went to court as a last resort to force the government to 
live up to its obligations. Rather, the problem lies in the 
Reagan Administration's defense of the case. I 

Aiv«rently, the Administration's pronounced desire to defund 
and dismantle the programs included in the court *order contributed 
to its poor representation of the interests of these programs 
and their grantees* Initially, for eaample, the Departments of 
Education and Justice did not even bother to inquire, about the 
impact ol the lower court's ruling on these programs i this 
omission led to the court's erroneous finding that no current 
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urogram would cease its activities on account of the court's 
ruling, when the Administration belatedly decided to bring to the 
court s attention some idea of what was at stake, it completely 
failed to mention WS8A, thus making it impossible for the court 
to evaluate the impact of its order on the WBEA program; 
clearly, providing the entire WBEA appropriation to Chicago would 
result in the termination of all of WEBA's activities.- One mus4 
wonder whether the Administration can provide representation \ 
adequate to protect the future integrity of both Title XV and \ 
WEEA programs it has consistently and repeatedly sought to \ 
dismantle, | 1 

Although the Administration did appeal the court's order, it 
did so only to protect its exclusive discretion to designate the 
expenditure of Department of Education funds* What is at stake, 
however, is not only a separation of powers principle, Under- 
lying this controversy is the very real and immediate dilemma of 
how to enforce the Department's obligations to the children of. 
Chicago without sacrificing the Congressionally mandated programs 
designed to ensure bias- free education to children throughout the 
country. 

An eleventh-hour solution — a stay of the court's order — 
enabled WBEA and Title IV grants to be awarded at the end of fiscal 
year 1983* This solution was made possible by a special appropria- 
tion of funds ($20 million) for Chicago; thus, once again, the 
Congress was required to intervene to ensure that Congressional 
mandates are implemented by this Administration, 
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Because this solution was aerely a stop-gop measure, the 
problem returns with fiscal year 1984. And thia year, the 
Administration apparently will na£ appeal the court 9 a order, 
thua allowing HBBA and Title IV fund* to be used to fulfill the 
government's obligation to Chicago. If this occurs, the 
Administration will have succeeded in abolishing WBA without 
recourse to this Committee or to either the authorisation or 
appropriations process of the Congress. 

But 1 am here today assuming that you will not permit this 
to happen. It is my purpose to urge you to r ©authorise the 
Woman's Educational Bquity Act, and to make aeveral changes 
that will strengthen it* 

Among the lessons we have learned from the events of the past 
three years, perhapa the noet impressive is that an Administration 
th*t chooses to counteract the will of Congress can and will do 
ao unleaa atatutory mandatea forbid it* Thua, 1 believe that the 
Congresa must amend the Women* a educational Equity Act to ensure 
that ita intent is explicitly stated. Only through the uae of 
prescriptive language can Congress guarantee that the integrity 
of a program auch aa WBBA will be maintained. Such language will 
clarify the purpoae of the Act, require that the Program continue 
to support dissemination activities, require that individuals 
selected to serve on the Advisory Council have aome relevant 
expertise, and insist that the Program be adminiatered by the 
Department in an appropriate manner* 
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Purpose of the Apt t the opening taction of the statute %t*4mm 
that •the Congress finds and daolaraa that education programs 
in tha united States, as 1 presently conducted, are frequently 
inequitable as such program relate to women and frequently 
limit the full participation of all individuals in African 
society. • Unfortunately, thitf finding still is accurate 
although not to the ease extent ae when it first /Was written ten 
years ago, thanks to Tittle XX, WBEA, and local advocates for 
equity. To reflect current realities in public education, this 
section now should include an additional statement that addressee 
a national concern 'for the outcome of current and ftfture ef forte 
to improve the quality of public education* 

Since the ^pring of 1993, numerous reports have expressed 
grave concern 4 over the apparent decline in the quality of the 
American public education system* The achievement of "excellence" 
in education has become the tingle go*l of eduoational reform! but 
the recommendations made in these reports, beginning with the 
Education Department's A Wation At Biah , have largely ignored the 
educational needs of (tore than half the population — women and 
girls. Until very recently, the dialogue on achieving excellence 
in education generated by these reports has failed to addreas the 
importance of ensuring equity for women, minorities and disabled 
students. X believe that it is important to express Congress* 
belief that equality is an etaential component of quality; there* 
fore, X would recommend that the findings section of the Act 
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include the following ititownM "The Congress finds and" 
aagiaOl that excellence In education cannot be achiovfd without 
equity for women and girls." 

In addition, I would strongly suggest that a third purpose 
be added to the opening section of the Act, to ensure that the 
WB8A Program will continue to specifically address issues of dou- 
ble discrimination baaed on race and sex bias as well as disability 
and sex bias. Since the 1980 funding oycle, the regulations 
governing the WB8A program have included funding priorities for 
'model projects on educational equity for racial and ethnic 
minority women and girls* and for "disabled women and girls." 

the regulations also require that all funded projects address 
the diverse educational equity needs of women and girls of color 
and disabled women and girli, thus ensuring that these funding 
priorities are not used as limited setasidee or quotas. However, 
these policies are established only by regulation and hence 
are subject to change by an Administration that is not concerned 
about these populations of women. The problems attendant on double 
discrimination — which is based on immutable factors such as race, 
disability, and sex — are intransigent and serious enough for the 
statute to require that they be addressed throughout the Program's 
activities. In\^ addition, I join the Coalition for Women and 

Cirls in Education in proposing that double discrimination based 

I \ 

on both sex and aire also be included! women, whether they are 
deemed "tcoyoun^" <*r "too old," frequently find that sex discri- 
minatlon is augmented by discrimination and stereotyping based on 
their age* 
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The Amended purposes section of the Act therefore should 
Include the following new language* "It is also the purpose of 
this part to provide. educational equity for women and girls who 
suffer multiple discrimination, bias, and /or stereotyping based 
on sex plus race, ethnic origin, disability, and/or age." 

grant and Contract authority t Cnder this section of the Act, 
six authorised activities are established which addreea_a wide 
range of educational programs and activities — including text- 
book and curriculum development, teacher training, research and 

* 

development, guidance and counseling, opportunities for adult 
women, and programs for women in vocational education, physical 
education, and educational administration, the current statute 
allows these issues to be addressed through "demonstration, 
developmental, and dissemination activities of national, state* 
wide, or general significance** 1 

In order to ensure that the Department does not eliminate 
these types of activities and substitute others — technical 
assistance or conferences to promote Administration policies and 
points of view, for example — I would strongly recommend that 
the language of this section be prescriptive rather than 
permissive . The statute should read; "The activities shall 
include* rather than "may include" ~ 11) demonstration, develop- 
mental and dissemination activities o! national, statewide, or 
general significance, * 

This may seem an insignificant point, but I would remind you 
that in fiscal year 1982 the Office of the Secretary of Education 
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took almost $40,000 of WEEA money May fro© the grants program to 
fund tour mall conferences designed to promote the Administra- 
tion^ concern for women in educational administration* To my 
knowledge , these conferences have not produced any reports or 
significant results; nor did they develop any new ideas or 
models in the area of educational administration , ah area in 
which N88A had already funded numerous major projects* The 
political purpose of these conferences was never denied and was 
made clear in memoranda circulated in the Department* I would 
propose that such abuses of administrative discretion be prohibited 
in the future through explicit statutory definitions of the 
Secretary's grant and contract authority* 

Small Grants i The Women's Educational Equity Act of 1974 
established a small grants program to fund projects that would 
develop what the statute called "innovative approaches" to 
educational equity for women t these small grants were to be limited 
to $15 #000 each and were designed to ensure that small organisa- 
tions and individuals with big ideas would have the opportunity 
to develop and test them. When.. the Ac* was reauthorized XnTSM, 
the purpose of the nail grants program remained unchanged, 
though the dollar amount was lnoreassd to $25,000. 

After eight years of supporting these highly successful small 
grants projects, Z believe it is time to target our attention 
■ore specifically on areas most in need of "innovative approaches." 
The statute should clarify the purposes for which these funds may be 
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awarded, including! "projects to develop comprehensive plans 
for Implementation or eguity p rograma In atata and local. educa- 
tional agenclea. and inatitutlona of high** education* Innovative 
approachea to school -community partner ahipai new dissemination ^ 
and replication atrateolaai and other innovative approachea 
to achieving the purpo aea of thla part." Xn addition/ once again 
the funding level should be raised. *row a maximum of $25,000 to 

$40,000 for each small grant. 

Dissemination : The WEBA Publishing Center, conducted by the 
Education Development -Center in Newton, Maasachuaetta under 3 
contract with the WEBA Program, has been one of the moat successful, 
cost-effective activities of WEEAP. Until repently, when the 
current Administration began to tamper with the product review 
and publications process, the Publishing Center functioned 
effectively and had produced over 200 WBEA-generated product* for 
wideapread dissemination. Although limitation in funding have 
precluded a massive dissemination effort, new atrategiea for a 
multi-faceted publishing and diaaemination proceaa were in 
development prior to the Reagan Administration's efforts to elimi- 
nate WEEA. During my tenure aa Director, the WEEA Program diacuaaed 
the need to diveraify ita publiahing and diaaemination activities 
to include not only the publishing center but alao diaaemination 
by granteea and by other Department divisions such as the National 
Institute of Education! we alao had initiated plana to intereat 
commercial and academic publiahing housea in WEEA products, thus 
spreading our wealth throughout the private sector. All of theae 
efforts have been halted, of course, during the past three years. 

/ 
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To ensure that Congressional intent is implemented and 
tint effective dissemination mechanisms are developed for WKA 
materials, X recommend that Congress add a new section to the 
statute , entitled "Dissemination,* statiing thatt "the Secretary 
shall establish a mechanism, thro ugh the Office of Women's 
Educational Equity, to evaluate f produce , and disseminate at low 
cost, all products developed under this part.* This would 
provide the Department with sufficient flexibility to determine 
the most effective strategies for publishing and disseminating 
Mm materials. At minimum, X would recommend that the Department 
continue its support for a WSKA Publishing Center, under contract . 
to the *B£A Program, 

Further, a statutory mandate such as this would reflect 
Congressional intent that the WBEA Program must remain cost 
effective — that the hundreds of excellent products developed 
and demonstrated by its grantees must be produced and distributed 
to their target audiences* Xt is, X believe, the responsibility 
of the Department to ensure that the model projects it funds are 
shared as widely as possible and that they do not languish 
unused on library shelves at 400 Maryland Avenue. 

national Advisory Council o n Women's Educational Programs t 
X have worked closely with the National Advisory Council since^ 
its first year. During the first half of *y tenure as Director 
of the WEEA Program, X found the advice and recommendations of 
the .Council to be invaluable. Xn large part because its members 
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and Executive Director were knowledgeable about educational 
equity issues from their diverse\backgrounde in the field, and 
in large part because they took a aerious professional interest 
in the WBEA Program, the Council waaNable to produce important 
reports on new issues — the educational needs of rural women, 
for instance — and to conduct sound evaluations of the WESA 
Program. \ 

All of that changed with the current Adrifciistration, which 
terminated the existing members of the CounciI\and appointed new 
members whose credentials were primarily political rather than 
educational and whose avowed purpose was to support the 
Administration's policies rather than to implement \he Council's 
mandate. Bad the Council retained a qualified, expert staff, 
we might have felt reassured that the Council would wit be 
politicised. But, the new Council's first act in 1962 was to 
fire the longtime Executive Director (her staff followed shortly 
thereafter) and employ as Executive Director a woman whose only 

prior experience had been her recent testimony in opposition to 

* 

the Women's Educational Equity Act. 

Finally, the Council has issued only one report — its 
required Annual Report, which includes its minimal evaluation 
of the WEEA Prog rami the Council has not conducted hearings or 
public meetings on important issues , nor has it attempted to work 
cooperatively with the ttSBA Program in any way. Finally, among 
the very few resolutions passed by this Council is one which 
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anaures ita full support for tho President' a policies regarding 
educational equity for vonen — whateva* they may be. 
8ubatantive recommendations have been rare and uaually have 
reflected a vaat ignorance of the etatute, including, for 
•uapli, the recoonendation that half of all *Uk fundi be uaed 
for scholarships to talented high school girls seeking to study 
aath snd science in college. Of courts, NCSA's statutory 
guar ants* that m and boys will hava cquel opportunity to parti- 
cipate in fundsd projacts would in itsslf maxe'such a proposal 
unacceptable; further, MKEA'a authorised activities do, not inolude 
provision of scholarships to individuals for their own courses 
of study. 

To ensure that the national Advisory Council on Women's 
Educational Progress is able to carry out its mandate, the Congress 
must guarantee that its members have seme expertise in educational 
equity for women. X would recommend, therefore, that require- 
stents for membership be added to the statute which should state 
that members are ... 'individuals, broadly representative Of tha 
general Public whoi ar e experts in a wide ranae of issues of 
educational equity for woman at all levels of education. Including 
preschool, elementary a nd secondary education, higher education, 
vocational a nd adult education i are representative of and expert 
in the educational- needs of racial and ethnic minority woman and 
disabled women. The Council's mem bers shall include both women 
men who have demonstrated commitment to and exper tise in the 
purpose of this part,' 
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X regret that it is oven necessary to mention that the 
Council's membership must include mem in prior years, this was 
taken tor granted and each slate of members tor the Council 
included men. In the Reagan Administration, however, the Council 
is apparently seen as a Uadiee auxiliary, • and includes only 
female members. 

Report i Under the current statute, the Secretary is required 
to submit an annual report to the President, the Congress, and 
the Council "setting forth the programs and activities assisted 
under** the Act every two years, in fiscal years 1980, 1162, and 
1984. Since 1976, the Department has also believed that its 
oblig»Mon to the Congress and the public required it to prepare 
an annual report each year — even when it was not required by 
statute. As X mentioned earlier, the current Administration has 
chosen to end this policy and has not published a report of the 
fiscal year 1963 UB8A program's activities, thus depriving both 
the Congress and the general public of information about new 
projects. To prevent such secrecy — or is it merely 
efficiency? — in the future, I would strongly recommend that 
the Congress require that an annual report be produced every 
year. The cost is minimal (a few thousand dollars), and its 
value to constituents of the program is immeasurable. 

Authorisation of Appropriations t I join my colleagues in the 
National Coalition for Woman and Girls in Education in encouraging 
the Congress to restore the authorisation to its 1978 level — 
$80 million. Although I recognise the importance of belt-tightening 
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and share the Nation's concern for the federal deficit , I 
would attggest that $80 million is no* too much to spend to 
promote educational equity for women and girls (who represent , 
after all, more than half the population and can hardly be 
considered a special interest group) end to support the unique 
and cost-effective programs for which WEEA has been responsible* 
With an authorisation level of $80 million, the Congress will 
be able to decide how much the WEBA Program's appropriations 
should be in each fiscal year. Finally, increasing the authorisa- 
tion level will make it possible for the Congress to provide funds 
to initiate the "Tier 2" pfpgijam which it enacted in 1978. 

Tier 2 i In the 1978 reauthorization of the Women's Educa- 
tional Equity Act, Congress added a new purpose to the Act — "to 
provide financial assistance to enable educational agencies and 
Institutions to meet the requirements of Title XX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972. " To achieve this purpose, the 
Act mandated a new competitive grants program for "special 
programs and projects of local significance to provide equal 
opportunities for both sexes* " This new program can be funded only 

with appropriations in excess of $15 million* And at least 75 

t 

percent of the funds authorized for this new program are to be 
earmarked for awards to local educational agencies who have chosen 
to conduct programs to implement sex equity in their schools* 
The Congness, encouraged by a diverse coalition of women's groups 
and educational associations, envisioned this second program as 
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the logical next step for WEEA (hence its nickname - Tier 2) * 
In addition to continued development of new materials and 
models, Congress believed it was time to provide funds' for % 
replication .and Implementation of these models in particular 
school districts around the country* 

We still believe that Congress was correct. Unfortunately, 
appropriations for WEEA since 1981 have not been high enough 
to allow funding of this program of grants to school districts* 
Although the Carter Administration's proposed 1981 budget included 
$20 million for WEEA (of which $5 million would have been earmarked 
for Tier 2) , the Reagan Administration rescinded that proposal 
and began its effort to "defund* WEEA* 

Although X have many thoughts about ways to improve the 
statutory mandate for Tier 2, I have no basis on which to % 

recommend changes in the Act, because the program has not yet 

i 

been tried and tested* Therefore, I will not suggest new 
legislative language for Tier 2 but instead will urge the members 
of this Committee to increase the authorisation level for WEEA 
and encourage your colleagues to ensure that appropriations 
sufficient to trigger the Tier 2 program are made* 

Administration t My final recommendations concern the 
administration of the WEEA Program and its organisational placement 
in the Education Department's hierarchy* Following the reorganisa- 
tion of September 16, 1983, the WEEA Program (along with the 
Title IV Civil Rights Act Program) was stripped of its 08-15 level 
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Director, reduced in sise from eight to five employees, 
transformed from an "Office, * with direct reporting reeponsi- 
bility to the Assistant Secretary, into a email "section" under 
a branch under a division under an office that reports to the 
Assistant Secretary. The leadership and expertise formerly 
provided by the WBEA Program Office to grantees, applicants, and 
the general public are no longer available, as only two of the 
current staff have expertise in educational equity issues* Further, 
the competent career administrator who now serves as "section 
chief * for the WEBA section is not at a level or in a position to 
actually "direct" the program; the duties and authority of the 
"Director" now are in the hands of an aaaistant to the Assistant 
Secretary. 

Thus, as a member of the Rouse Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee suggested at its joint hearing with this Committee on 
August 2, 1983, the Administration has sought to achieve by 
administrative means what it could not achieve through the 
legislative process ♦ Although WBEA and Title IV were not abolished 
and folded into the Chapter 2 block grant, the two programs now 
are administered by staff located at the lowest possible 
bureaucratic level in the very office that has as its primary 
responsibility administration of the Chapter 2 block grant* As 
you know, this reorganisation was implemented over strong 
Congressional objections. In response, Mr. Ford of Michigan 
introduced legislation designed to restore the three programs 
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that were most seriously effected to their rightful places 
in the bureaucracy — WEEA, Title IV, and Migrant Education ♦ I 
concur with Mr, Ford's proposal that the WEEA Program be returned 
to Its original location in tha Department — in the Office of 
Educational Research and Xm; ,rovement . * Such a placement would 
more appropriately reflect the fact that WEEA covers all levels 
of education — from preschool through adult education — and 
should not be defined as an Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education program alone. 

Further , I support Mr. Ford's intention that the WEEA Program 
should receive high priority in the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, to reflect Congressional commitment to the only 
federal program whose sole purpose is the promotion of educational 
equity for women and girls. Thus# I recommend that the WEEA 
Program be located in the immediate office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Educational Research an^ Improvement, reporting 
directly to the Assistant Secretary. 

Finally, to prevent any future Administration from disrupting 
program operations and damaging the integrity of the WEEA Program 
through ideological attacks and reductions in expert staff -and 
management, i would propose that the statute explicitly require 
that both the Program Director and staff l» recognised experts 
in educational equity for women. 

♦A detailed discussion of the WEEA Program's organizational 
placement in the Department of Education and in its predecessor, 
the office of Education, can be found on pages 41-46 of my 
September 27, 1983 testimony (copy attached). 
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Taking my cue from Mr. Ford* a bill and from other 
legislation which mandates administrative structures, I would 
like to propose language to achieve these purposes for your 
consideration^ The new section of WEEA entitled "Administration ** 
could readt "For the purpose of carrying out this part there 
shall be established within the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement and directly under the supervision of the 
As sistant Secretary for Educational Research and Improvement, 

9 

an Office of Women's Educational Equity, which shall be responsible 
for the administration of programs established by this part* The 
Director of this Office shall be a career Senior Executive Service 
employee selected through a nationwide competition i she or he 
shall be a nationally recognised expert in educational equity for 
women. The staff of this Office rfhall be of sufficient size to 
c arry out the programs authorised by this Part and shall be 
composed of persons with expertise in educational equity for women 
and girls." 

I would like this Committee to know how much I and my 
colleagues appreciate your continued attention to WEEA* Although 
this year's legislative session is relatively brief and extremely 
busy, I hope that the Congress will be able to enact a new Women's 
Educational Equity Act. It will send a message of support and 
commitment from the Capitol that will encourage both advocates 
for . educational equity for women and girls and the many educators 
who struggle in classrooms across this country to make these brave 
* reility for our Nation's children. 
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STATEMENT OF LESLIE WOLFE, DIRECTOR* PROJECT ON EQUAL 

EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS 
Dr. Wolfe. Thank you. 

Befoire I begin I would like to endorse the recommendations of 
the National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education and the 
report of its Citizens' Council which I would commend to you. 

This committee has supported WEEA during the last several 
years and you are familiar with its accomplishments. Why, you 
might ask, do we still need the program? The obvious answer is the 
one provided by the Citizens' Council report— despite. WEEA's suc- 
cess, much remains to be done to ensure true equality of education- 
al opportunity for women and girls. 

With a very tiny amount of money relative to the entire Federal 
education budget, the WEEA program has conducted a remarkably 
cost-effective operation. It supports the development, demonstra- 
tion, and dissemination of model programs and materials. Al- 
though developed in a particular school or community, its purpose 
is not simply to improve the quality of education for women and 
girls in that school or community, but rather to share these materi- 
als nationwide. 

For example, the curriculum materials and teacher training 
guide on America's Women of Color developed by the St. Paul, MN 
Public Schools can be used by teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools throughout the country. 

WEEA is also uniaue in that it covers the entire educational 
system from preschool through adult education. It also develops, a 
variety of mechanisms to achieve its goals. Since 1980, WEEA has 
been the only source of Federal funds for projects that address 
double and often triple discrimination on the basis of race and sex 
as well as disability and sex. WEEA has supported projects that 
seek to eliminate institutional barriers facing women of color and 
disabled women and that seek to empower women to take control 
of their own lives and to develop new strategies to combat dual 
bias, stereotyping, and discrimination. In the process, I believe that 
WEEA has raised the consciousness of educators, administrators, 
parents and employers to the particular concerns of racial and 
ethnic minority women and disabled women. 
t I hope that you will indulge me if I say that this is the achieve- 
xv At of which I am the most proud, that WEEA has been in the 
vanguard of efforts to ensure educational equity for women and 
girls of color and disabled women and girls. Women who suffer the 
'double whammv" of race/ethnicity and/or disability discrimina- 
tion, coupled with sex discrimination, are the members of this soci- 
ety who are relegated to the bottom of the economic ladder. To the 
extent that they are denied an equal educational opportunity, they 
and their children are denied the opportunity to economically pro* 
ductive lives and to reap the benefits of any economic recovery or 
anv American dream. 

In its X years of life, WEEA has funded over 400 exemplary 
projects. It would be impossible, however, to expect that 8 years of 
WhEA could complete the work mandated by its statute to provide 
educational equity for women in the United States. 
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Ah attitudes, as parents, teachers, administrators, and students 
become more aware of the negative effects of sex, race, and disabil- 
ity, bias, as they begin to implement new equity programs, the 
demand for new materials increases. For example, we know that 
theire is a great need for more teacher guides, textbooks, and audio- 
visual materials for use in the classroom. The National Women's 
History Week project, which was also funded by WEEA has uncov- 
ered a tremendous demand for more curriculum materials on the 
historical contributions of women, particularly women of color, in 
the United States and in the world. 

In addition, new issues are constantly emerging. As you well 
know, WEEA was one of the first to fund projects aimed at expand- 
ing the participation of young women in math and science courses 
and careers. In fiscal year 1983 for the first time, WEEA funded 
eight projects on computer equity. Once again, WEEA is apparent- 
ly the only program devoting substantial resources to this new and 
critical area. 

Why then does the Reagan administration propose to abolish the 
Women's Educational Equity Act? Several reasons have been pro- 
vided by administration officials for their recommendation that 
WEEA be terminated. First, the administration has stated that 
WEEA has funded between 40 and 60 million dollars' worth of ma- 
terials and that that is enough. However, as you have heard, even 
the National Advisory Council appointed by the President believes 
that more curriculum materials for the classroom teacher are 
needed. 

Although the Reagan-appointed Council differs with educational 
equity advocates and many in the Congress about the real purpose 
of the act, they so far have not stated that the WEEA program is 
no longer needed. The Vice Chair of the Council beseeched Secre- 
tary Bell«in a letter last December to continue funding for WEEA 
in the HW5 budget request. I quote from her letter. ."I feel very 
ntrongly that in the administration's budget this year the funding 
for the Women's Equity in Education Act under Titlfe IX"— she 
means to say WEEA- -"should be continued and not listed at zero 
budget, as had been done in previous years," unquote. Her reasons 
for taking this position, however, were political rather than sub- 
stantive. Again, I am quoting: 

Contfrow h«8 alwnvs reinstated the funding and I think it very important for the 
President in hia commitment to equity or women in education to oe sending the 
ritfht Kitfnalft through his budget message. Since these funds would be reinstated by 
Congress anvway. I think it important that the President receive credit for the 
gr;triN and programs 

I was at least grateful that she thought they were good enough 
that she wanted the President to receive credit for them. 

She concluded her letter to Secretary Bell with a message that I 
certainly agree with. Quote, "While I recognlte the great problem 
facing uh in the form of the Federal defic* , I still feel this is a 
small amount of funding with a significant message attached to it, M 
unquote. > 

As this committee knows, the administration ignored this plea 
continuing to claim that WEEA has produced enough materials 
and that is should focus on dissemination. 
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However, during the past 2 years, as my prepared statement de- 
scribe * in detail* the administration has made powerful and suc- 
cessful efforts to prevent the publication of materials developed by 
WEE A. The WEEA Publishing Centers work has ground almost to 
a halt. In my view, to fund. the development of materials and then 
forbid their publication and dissemination to those who need them 
is the worst possible waste of the taxpayer s money. 

The administrations major argument for termination of the 
WEEA program, however, reflects its lack of understanding or con- 
cern for the statutory mandate enacted by Congress. The adminis- 
tration repeatedly States that educational equity activities current- 
ly supported by WEEA can be carried cut under the block grant by 
the individual States. Not only does this ignore the issue of cost ef- 
fectiveness, but it also ignores the Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act, which explicitly excludes WEEA from the block 
grant. I would suggest tq you that all of the administration's rea- 
sons for terminating WEEA are simply rationalizations for its real 
purpose to abolish strong Federal support for education equity for 
women and girls. At least the administration has been consistent. 
It has attempted to abolish the WEEA program since 1981. From 
its failed efforts to incorporate WEEA into the block grant and 
thus eliminate it through its annual proposals to zero fund the pro- 
gram to the reorganization which placed the program in the bu- 
reaucratic basement, the administration has vigorously attacked 
the Women's Educational Equity Act and its purposes. 

The administration has not been reticent to attack the WEEA 
program in the words of the Conservative Digest as a, quote, 
"Money machine for a network of openly radical feminist groups." 
A \ administration witness responsible for some of that language, 
Chuck Heatherly. stated to this committee last summer that nis 
belief that the WEEA program is the "feminist network feeding at 
the Federal trough"— that a a quotation* as you know— that such a 
belief is, in fact, consistent with the administration s policy. 

In response, the Citizens' Council has provided data on the distri- 
bution of WEEA grants. Far from being a money machine for radi- 
cal feminist groups, WEEA has awarded over half of its funds — ap- 
proximately f>6 percent— to educational agencies and institutions; 6 
percent went to individuals; almost 21 percent to nonprofit organi- 
zations; and 17 percent to women's nonprofits. Between 1980 and 
VMi alone WEKA grants were awarded in 43 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Among the lessons we have learned from the events of the past 3 
years, perhaps the mast impressive is that an administration that 
chooses to counteract the will of Congress can and will do so unless 
statutory mandates forbid it. Thus, I believe that Congress must 
amend the Women's Educational Equity Act to ensure that its 
intent is explicitly stated. Only through the use of prescriptive lan- 
guage can Congress guarantee that the integrity of a program such 
as WKKA will be maintained. 

I will not read all or my recommendations for reauthorization 
since I don't want to keep you here until 5 o'clock. Let me just 
highlight some major ones. 

Mr. Hayes. We certainly appreciate that, 

I)r Woi.kr I didn't think you would stay anyway. 
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First of all, as you know, this id an era 1 of educational reform. 
The chic issue of the day is to improve the quality of public educa- 
tion. Congress ought to ensure that its belief that equality is an es- 
sential component of quality be incorporated into the Women's 
Educational Equity Act. The statute's findings section should there- 
fore include a new section that states that the Congress finds and 
declares that excellence in education cannot be achieved without 
equity for women and girls. In addition, I would strongly suggest 
that the third purpose be added to the act to ensure that the 
WEEA program will continue to specifically address issues of 
double discrimination based on race and sex bias as well as disabil- 
ity and sex bias. As you know, since 1980 this 4 has been a m^jor 
focus of the act. However, this is a policy established in regulation 
only and is subject to change by an administration that is not con- 
cerned about these populations. 

The problems attendant on double discrimination are intransi- 
gent and serious enough for the. statute to require that they be ad- 
dressed throughout the program's activities. In addition, I join the 
coalition for women and girls in education in proposing that double 
discrimination biased on both sex and age also be included. Women, 
whether they are deemed too old or too young, frequently find that 
sex discrimination is compounded by age discrimination. 

The small grants program you are all familiiar with was original- 
ly designed to ensure the development of what the statute called 
innovative approaches/' The small grants were intended to let 
small organizations and individuals who had big ideas have the op- 
portunity to develop and test them. After 8 years of supporting 
these highly successful small grants, I believe it is time to target 
our attention more specifically on areas most in need of innovative 
approaches— areas on the cutting edge of civil rights issues for 
women. 

The publishing center that WEEA has conducted under contract 
has been one of its most successful activities. To ensure that con- 
gressional intent is implemented and that materials continue to be 
disseminated, I would also recommend that Congress add a new 
section to the statute entitled, "Dissemination" that requires the 
Secretary to establish a mechanism to evaluate, produce and dis- 
seminate at low cost all products developed by WEEA. A statutory 
mandate such as this would reflect congressional intent that the 
WEEA program must remain cost effective, that the hundreds <Sf 
excellent products developed and demonstrated by its grantees 
should be produced and distributed to their target audiences. It is, I 
believe, the responsibility of the Department to ensure that the 
model projects it funds are shared as widely as possible and that 
they do not languish unused on library shelves at 400 Maryland 
Avenue, 

I have worked very closely over the years with the National Ad- 
visory Council-- in fact, sinde its first year. During the first of my 
t<»nufe as director of the WEEA program, I found the advice and 
recommendations of the council to be invaluable— in large part, be- 
cause its members and executive director were knowledgeable 
about educational equity and, in large part, because they took a se- 
rious, professional interest in the program, the council was able to 
produce important reports on new issues and to conduct sound 
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evaluations of the WEEA program. All of that changed with the 
current administration, which appointed new members whose f re- 
dentials were primarily political rather than educational and 
whose avowed purpose was to support the administration's policies 
rather than to implement the council's mandate. 

Among the very few resolutions passed by the council is one 
which ensures its full support for the President's policies regarding 
educational equity for women, whatever they may be. 

To ensure that the advisory council is able to carry out its man- 
date the Congress must guarantee that its members nave some ex- 
pertise in educational equity for women. I would recommend, 
therefore, that such requirements for membership be added to the 
statute, as is the case, for instance, with the Vocational Education 
Advisory Council. 

I regret that it is necessary to mention this, but I feel obliged to 
mention that the Council's membership must include men. In prior 
years, this was taken for granted. Each slate of members for the 
council included men. In the Reagan administration, the council 
apparently is seen as a ladies' auxiliary and includes only female 
members. The persons responsible for the appointments in the De- 
partment of> Education told me that this was their policy because 
they did ndt want men on this council. 

I also join my colleagues in the National Coalition for Women 
and Girls in Education in encouraging the Congress to restore the 
authorisation to its 1978 level— $80 million. Although I recognize 
the importance of belt-tightening and I share the nation's concern 
for the Federal deficit, I would suggest that $80 million is not too 
much to spend to promote educational equity for women and girls 
and to support the unique and cost-effective programs for Which 
WEEA has been responsible. We do represent, after all, more than 
half of the population and can hardly be considered a special inter* 
est group. 

With an authorization level of $80 million, the Congress will be 
able to decide how much WEEA s appropriation should be each 
year. Finally, increasing the authorization level will make it possi- 
ble for the Congress to provide funds to initiate the Tier II program 
of local implementation grants, which it enacted in 1978 and 
which, by the way, is not intended to develop new materials, but 
rather to replicate and implement existing models. 

My final recommendations, as you may have guessed, concern 
the administration of the WEEA program and also its organization- 
al placement in the Education Department's hierarchy. Following 
the reorganization of September 16, 1983, the WEEA program was 
stripped of its 08-15 level director, reduced in size from eight to 
five employees**, transformed from an office with direct reporting 
responsibility to the assistant secretary into a small section under 
a branch under a division ^jnder an office. 

The leadership and expertise formerly provided by the WEEA 
program office to grantees, applicants and the general public are 
no longer available as only two of the current staff have expertise 
in educational equity issues. Further* the competent career admin- 
istrator who now serves as section chief for the WEEA section, is 
not at a level or in a position to actually direct the program. 
Indeed, she does not direct the program. The duties and authority 
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of director now are in the hands of an assistant to the assistant sec- 

As you know, the reorganisation was implemented oyer strong 
congressional objections. In response, Representative Ford of Michi- 
gan introduced legislation designed to restore the three programs, 
that were the most seriously damaged to their rightful places in \ 
the bureaucracy- WEEA, title IV and migrant education. I concur , 
with Mr. Ford's proposal that the WEEA program shouldbe re- 
turned to its original location in the Department m the Office ot 
Educational Research and Improvement. Such a placement would 
more appropriately reflect the fact thai WEEA covers all levels of 
education from preschool through adult and it should not be de- 
fined as an elementary and secondary education program alone. 
Further, I support Mr. Ford's intention that the WEEA program 
should once again receive high priority in the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement to reflect congressional commitment to 
the only Federal program whose sole purpose is the promotion ot 
educational equity for women and girls. . 

Thus, I recommend that the WEEA program be located in the 
immediate office of the Assistant Secretary reporting directly to 
the Assistant Secretary. , 

Finally; to prevent any future administration from disrupting 
program operations and damaging the integrity of the WEEA pro- 
gram through ideological attacks and reductions in expert stag, 1 
would propose that the statute explicitly require that both the Pro- 
gram Director and staff be recognized experts in educational equity 
for women. , . , , 

I would like this committee to know how mu $_J» nd A1 m y C0 J" 
leagues appreciate your continued attention to WEEA. Although 
this year's legislative session is relatively brief and extremely busy, 
I hope that the Congress will be able to enact a new Women s LdU- 
cational Equity Act. It will send a message of support and commit- 
ment from the Capitol to advocates for educational equity for 
women and girls and it will encourage the many educators who 
struggle in classrooms across this- country to make these orave 
ideals a reality for our Nation's children. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much. 

Mr! GooDLmo. Did you say thank you very much, Mr. Goodling? 

Mr Williams. Thank you very much, period. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr Goodling. OK. First of all, Mr. Chairman, my colleague, Mr. 
Bartlett, asked that I submit for the record-well, when I get it in 
my hartd-I believe Mr. Bartlett had asked for an indication a list 
of where the grants are going and what they are for. 

Mr. Williams. Without objection. 

(The information referred to follows:] 
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NACWEP 

National Advisory Council on 
Women's Educational Programs 



425 Thirteenth Street. N W. 

Suite 416 
Washington. D C. 20004 

(202) 376- 1038 
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GRANTEES AND OWWCT PBODKS 

ICMEN'S EDUCATIONAL BQUITY ACT FWWM 
198M984 



tktivUle City Schools 
P, 0. Box 1256 
fcmtsville, Alabana 35*07 
Martha Beckett 

(205) 539-2111 

Arizona State University 
Dean of Students Office 
T«npe» Arizona 9S040 

JoAiw O'Donnell 

(602) 965-9011 

University of Arkansas 
Board of Trustees 
120 Ozark Hall 

Fayetteville, Arkansas *roi 
Susan Gordon 
(501) 575-3845 

American Institutes for Research 
Palo Alto Office 
P,0« Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94302 
Jane G* Schubert 
• (415) 326-5271 

California Equity Council 

1666 Veteran Avenue, Suite 1 

Los Angeles, California 90024 
Abby J. Leibman/Phyllis W, Cheng 
(ZU) 625-4004 ; 665-3021; 473-8744 

Disability Rights Education/Defense Fund 
2032 San Pablo Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94*02 

siary Lou Bresiin 

(415) 644-2SS5 



Korean Conwunity Center of East Bay 
r»38 Tclenraph Avenue 
Oakland, California 94609 
Elaine Kijn 

i US) 548-2362; 547-2662 



Molly Kirphy MacGregor 

1855 Cooper Drive 

Santa Rosa, California 95404 

felly Murphy McGregor 

(707) S7S-1S*0 

Office of Us Angeles County 

Superintentent of Schools 
Project Funding 8 Manageaeikt 
9300 East toerial Highway 
Downey, California 90242 

Dolores Grayson 

(213) 922-6910 1 

San Diego Unified School District 
Conwunity Relations ft Integration Ser. 
4100 Normal Street 
San Diego, California 9210 > 

Yvonne Johnson/Francis X. King 

(619) 239-1124 ' 

Santa Clara Unified School! District 
Special Education 
p,0* Box 397 

Santa Clara, California 95052 
Barbara Sewmoff 
(408)985*6090 

University of California/Berkeley 
Sponsored Projects Office 
M-ll Wheeler Hall 
Berkeley, California 97420 

Nancy Kreinberg 

(415) 642-1823 

* 

Womenspace Unlimited 

South Lake Tahoe Women's Center 

P.O. Box 13111 

South Lake Tahoe, California 95/02 
Patricia Jams 
(916) 544-2118 
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a Support Natwork 
232 A Coddlngtown Center 
Santa Rosa, California 9S401 
Bette fergen 
(707) 526-5974 



Vivo, Paquita/Votaw, > 
927 X$th Stmt, N.ff, #$X2 
towhinfton, D.C. 2000$ 

Paquita Vivo 

(202) 347-6859 



0. 



Association of African Colleges 
Project on the Status/Education of Mown 
1818 R Street, Northwest 
Washington, O.C. 20009 

ftarrnice ft. Sandler 

(202)387.1300 



Indiana University Foundation 
Office for Noam's Affairs 
tost Office 3 Box 1847 
Blooaington, Indiana 4740$ 

D'Am Caapbell 

(812) 335-3849 



Associated Women Consultants 
1280 21st Street, N.W. #707 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Bobbie J. Oeister 
(202) 338-2647 



Council of Chief State School Officers 
Resource Center on Sex Equity 
400 !torth Capitol St., N*W. - Suite 379 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

Susan Bailey 

(202) 624-7702 



Council of Qiief State School Officers 
Resource Center on Sex Equity 
400 North Capitol St., N.W. - Suite 379 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

Susan Bailey 

(202) 624-7702 



Equality Center 

2233 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 

Margaret C. Dunkle 

f202) 298-7570 



National Wonens Law Center 
rsi N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Margaret A. Kohn 

f202) 8^2-0670 



National League Cuban American Consamity 
_ Based Centers/Utin Aaer. Edu. Centers 
P. O. Box 10538, 130 East Lewis 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 46802 

Graciela Beecher 

(219) 422-5539 



Kansas State Department of Educat i 

Kedds/Unk 

120 Bast 10th Stree- 

topeka, Kansas 66612 

(Linda McNeely 

(316) 685*0271 



enabling State University 
College of Education 
Post Office Box 46 
Graabling, Louisiana 71245 

Darlene A. Thurston 

(318) 247-6941 



Technical Education Research Centers 

44 Brattle Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

June Foster 

(617) 547-0430 



Access, Inc. 

4340 East West Highway - Suite 906 
Bethesda, Maryland 20814 

Marjorie Rosensweig 

(301) 984-705S 
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Educational Sport lattitutt, Ik. 
MM vtMMtla tmrnrn • 9uit» HJ$ 

Dhow Mciniflit 
(301) 652-0489 

Equity Institute. Inc. 
4401 Bast-eest HidMSf 
Bethesda, nteryland 204X4 

(301) 454-2804 

St. Louis City **lic Schools 
Division of Ottte/Pederal Prognew 
4130 But Lexington 
St, fouls, Missouri 6311$ 

lym Beckwith, Jr* 

(S14) 551-2000 



Inc. 

290 South *in Stmt 
Andover, >6wsechuiette 01810 

Leslie P* Hetfert 

(017) 470-1040 

Michigan Departaent of Education 
PostOfffce Box 30004 
Lansing, Michigan 40909 

Jo Jacobs 

(517) 373-3497 



University of Michigan a 
Cantor for Continuing Education of 
350 S, Thayer Street 
Am Arbor, Michigan 40109 

Barbara P. Sloat 

(313) 764-2382 



Minneapolis Public Schools 
Indian Education Section 
807 N.B, BroaAwy 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413 

Bosenary Christiansen/Gloria Plorent 

(612) 348-6258; 348-6147 



laid School House 

Instructional Materials Development 
643 Virginia 

St* talTMmesota 55103 
Cherie Niena 
(612) 480*6016 

Port Belknap Canity Council 

Port Belknap Tribal Education Dept. 
P. 0. BejT» 
Harlea, Mmtana 59526 

daw law* 

(406) $53-220$ 

Albuquerque Public Schools 
Equal Opportunity Office 
725 University S.B., P.O. Bar2S704 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 07125 

fcseaarle 2. Bspinosa 

(SOS) 842-3547 

National Iaatitute/lejlticultursl Bdu. 
3010 Monte Vista N.B. • Suite 203 
Albuquertaje, New Mexico 07106 
Toaas VUlarreel, Jr. 

(SOS) 262-1515 

Barnard College 

606 nest 120th Street 

New York. New York 10027 

Julie V, Marsteller 

(212) 280-4634 



Center/Public Advocacy Research, Inc. 
12 Neat 37th Street 
Mew York, New York 10018 

Tracy rilling 

((212) 564-9220 

City of Syracuse 

Office of Federal 6 State Aid 

225 City Hall 

Syracuse, New York 13202 

Louise Birkhead 

(SIS) 473-5690 
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CoUabia UrUverstty/Teachers College 
Institute lor Urban ft Minority Bduc. 
S2S West 120th Stmt • Box 7$ 
New York, New York 10027 

Seauel D. Johnson, Jr. 

(212) 678-3778 



New York City Board of Education 
Commit? School District 3 
300 test 96th Street 
Nov York. New York 10025 

Tessa ft* Harvey 

(212) 678-2918 



Educational Equity Concepts, Inc. 
440 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10016 

torle Froschl 

(212) 725-1803 



Educational Equity Concepts, Inc. 
440 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10016 

Barbara Sprung 

(212) 725-1803 



.Hew York University - Metro Center 
School of Bdu., Health, torsing/Arte Profn. 
Washington Square Center 
New York, New York 10003 
- Professor Later Miller 
(212) 598-7729 

/ Feminist Press 
Box 334 

Old eestbury, N w York 11568 
Florence Howe 

(516) 997-7661 



Hacer, Inc. - Hispanic tons Center 
115 Nest 50 Street, Room 900 
New York, New York 10001 - 

Norma Stanton 

(212) 868-0623 



Monroe Board of Coop, Education U 
41 O'Connor Road 
Fairport, New York U4S0 

John McCoraick 

(716) 377-4660 



New York City Board of Education 
District fU 
1250 Arnow Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10449 

Vincent P. Young 

(212) 519 2640 



New York City Public Schools 
Office of Occupational/Career fid. 
U0 Livingston Street - Room 516 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

Vera Hamenberg 

(2X2) S96-4061 

New York State Education Dept. 
Civil Rights/ Intercultural Rels. 
Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12234 

Marjorie Rush 

(518) 474-3934 



New York University 
Office of Coasmmity Service Progs. 
3 Washington Square Village, S 1M 
New York, New York 10012 

Judity Rothschild 

(212) 598-2144 

Research Foundation/ SUNY College 

at Old festbury 
P» 0. Box 210 

Old Wwtbury, New York 11S68 
John Allen 
(518) 473-0365 

SUNY Research Foundation/Stony Brook 
Post Office Box 9 
Albany, New York 12201 

Monica Roth 

(516) 246-6051 
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'9 Action Alliance, Inc. 

/MB»-$e*ist Child tovelopmt Project 
170 Lexington Avenue. Room 603 
New York, New York 10017 
Sylvia Kramer 
(212) 532-8530 

North Carolina Commission of Indian Affair* 
Post Office Boat 27228 
Raleigh. North Carolina 27611 

Janet Y. Jacobs 

(919) 733-5998 



Vocational 9 H*bilitation Canter 
1323 Forbes A* m 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 152X9 

Heather ttiowski 

(412) 471-2600 



Midlands Technical College 
Noam's Center 
r. O, Box 2400 

Columbia, South Carolina 29202 
Rea Orennen 

(803) 738-1400 Ext. 3247 



University of North Oeiota/Schl. of Med. 
Indians Into Medicine Program 
Box 173 - University Station 
Grand Porks, North Dakota 58202 

Lois Steele. MD 

(?01) 777-3037 



Utah State University 
Student Services 
Logan, Utah 84322 

Aaron tock-tbffiaan 

M« K* Jeppson 

(801) 750-1226 



Working Women Education Fund 
1224 Huron Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 
Ellen Casaedy 
f 215) 842-2617 



Westminster College of Salt Lake City 
1840 South 1300 East 
Salt Lake City* Utah 8410S 

Patricia Whitfield 

(801) 484-76S1 Ext. 219 



Oregon Health Sciences University 
CCD. - Box 574 
Portland, Oregon 97207 

Pearl A. Paulson 

(503) 225-7522 



Hampton Institute 
School of Nursing 
Hampton, Virginia 23668 

Patricia Sloan 

(804) 727-52S1 



School District of Philadelphia 
Offioe of Federal Programs 
Parkway at 21st Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

Vera Demdienko/lhomas C. Rosica 

(215) 299-7842 



Educational Service District 1121 
Northwest Gifted Education Center 
1410 South 200th Street 
Seattle, Washington 98148 

WenoV C. Roedell 

(206) 242-9400 



Temple University 
>*rtt Center - 261 $Jeen Street 
Broad Sc. 3 Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia » Pennsylvania 19147 
■Hadvs Valcourt 

:i3< -s^iss 



Northwest Women's Law Center 
701 Northeast Northlake Way 
Seattle, Washington 98105 

Leslie Cfcen 

(206) 632-8468 

University of Wisconsin/Stout Education 

ft Psychology Department 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751 

Mary Hopkins -Best 

(71S) 232-1409 
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/ HUNTSVIUE TITU IX m EDUCATIONAL IQUITY FQR wOHgN #083Bh3QOOS 

Huntsvltle City Schools ^ PRIORITY #2JS 

Huntsvlllc* AW 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Martha Beckett 

(205) 535-2111 



To develop a model project on Tit It IX compliance which Includes a 
compendium of student Involved activities used In the ninth grade 
social studies curriculum that I tlustrates how Tf tie IX and educational 
equity for women affects students* \ 

UNDERSTANDING THE UNIVERSITY EXPERIENCE: A PROGRAM FOR HISPANIC MOTORS 
ANO DAUGHTERS #0587 _ | 

Arliona State University PRIORITY I 2kA 

Arizona 



CONTACT PCRSON: 
JoAnne 0 ' Oonn* 1 1 
(602) 965-5011 



\ 



To encourage parental support for young hfspanfc women seeking non-trad It lone I 
careers. Twenty five eighth graders and their mothers will attend 1 ori*c*mpus 
workshops and counseling sessions at the university site to femflterfxe 
themselves with a verlety of career fields, the associated academic 
requirements end fife ttyle thet could be anticipated with each potential 
discipline. 



PROJECT EXPLORATION , #1005 



university of Arkansas PRIORITY #256 

F*yett«vt I l«» Arkansas 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Susan Gordan 
(SOD 575- mS 



To assist learning disabled women In adjusting to a male-orlentad environment 
The program will focus attention on the educational needs of learning 
ii tabled women who seek to overcome the barriers to their full participation 
in educational and career programs « resulting from double discrimination. 
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PRACTICAL SOIUTIOHI TO OVWOHUQ IMQMITIES til COMPUTER USE #1016 



Amortcen lnstltuf.es for Reseerch 

Peto Alto. California PRIORITY I20A 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Jene G. Schubert 

{k\S) 326-5271 



A behevtorelly oriented approach that Identlf lot obstectes to «oman and 
minorities In computer use and knowledge. Product wilt be user-designed 
solutions to Increase equitable access to computers Including e setf~esse*smant 
Instrument for use by educators In Identifying tnequttebte access factors 
operating In schools or districts. 



N0OEL STATE PROJECT OR COHPUARCI WITH STATE AW |PE0ERAI TITLE IX 
SPATES fO»3AH}003Q 

Cellfornle Equity Council W,WITY 
los Annates, Cellfornle 

CONTACT PERSON: 

Abby 4. lelbmen/Phyllls V. Chen* 
(213) 625-WOA; 66$- 3021; W-WW 

tk* n r A i«et t« a orooram of support for assistance In regulatory 
I^lam^nutloJ of Set Sul ty It Is also a model Stete project on 
l^lS ITth Stete end Federel Title IX mendetes. The program w 11 

1 I?«eil25 Suncll comprised ^^2^^ ^ # 
labor, government, educetlon and "omen's oreenliatlons, to offer 
«*pertlse end Input recording reguletlon development. 



DISABLED GIRLS IN HM» SCHOOL * Q83AH31028 



Disability R19MS Education PRIORITY # 25A 

and Defense Fund 
Berkeley, CA. 

CONTACT PERSON: 
«ary Lou Brest tn 
(415) 644-2S55 



- a*hJiii»4 rni.4it» reviews of three school systems and to conduct 
2in2d C ShSU rSiE. eSuion.1 20 district! throughout the 
JulLirt st«M» Tta purpoio 1$ to determine the extent to «h1ch sender 
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PROPOSAL m A PROJECT TO StftVt EDUCATIONAL NttDS Of ASIAN IMMIGRANT // 
j fjffi IN HOTtl. MSTAimAMTi AHO QAAMIT t W0MSTHY jH&gfflgNT #Q8IAH31S0f 

Korean Community Center PRIORITY #27A / 

of the test Bey 

Oakland, California ' 



CONTACT PERSON: 
ttelne Rim 

(415) 040-2362; 5*7-26*2 

• i 

4 

To serve Asian Immigrant women In hotel, restaurant, end garment Industry 
employment In the Sen Francisco Bey Area. The goal of the. project wilt 
be to Increase an awareness of their Job rights and responsibilities, their 
understanding of paths to occupational advancement and knowledge of 
resources In employment and social services; to also Increase leadership 
abilities, self-confidence, and to develop set f-rel lance 7 and Independence. 
Approximately 250 Asian Immigrant women wilt benefit fcom the project. 



TITll IX STUOENT STUDY UNIT f 08S8HSOOO3 

Nolly Murphy Mac ftregor " PRIORITY 1230 

Santa Rosa, California 



CONTACT PIRSON; 

Nolly Murphy MacGregor 

(707) 575-1560 

To develop e teacher's guide for previously materials under e VCCA grant 
(80-81). Project will conduct e net ton-wide field test of the meter tels 
and adapt the materials for elementary school as welt as secondary school, 
and implement a plan to facilitate wide spread use of the unit. 



Ajj .INFUSION HOOCl FOR EDUCATIONAL r^nrv #Q83AM1iyiO 

Office of the los Angeles County N Priority j>t* 

Super ir.tendent of Schools ™I0RITY I27A 
Oownejf, California 



CONTACT PfRSON 
Dolores Gr*y^on 
'213) 922-6910 



To -lemons t rate an infusion process model as a tool for tmolemanttfm 
and monitoring educational equity In the 9? ,ch£ dlw&TS 
Angelas County. To also develop a manual for rep I | eating the pVocest 
■"odei •Isewhere throughout the State. P ' tn * proc «*« 
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motl SM EQUITY CWllANCC PROJECT » 083AH30031 



San 01ego Unified School District • PRIORITY I 23A 

San 01 ego, CA 



COATACT ttRSOH: 
Or. Yvonne Johnson 
(619) 239*1124 



To develop and Implement a model program to determine the extent 
to which the district 1s 1n compliance with Title IX requirements 
and to identify corrective measures' 



MEW OIHjjjSIOjjj IN gOUCATINO HAHOICAPHO WOHCN AND GTWIS #1631 



Santa Clara Unified School District PRIORITY J2$A 

Santa Clara, California 



CONTACT PERSOht 
B^rb^ Semanoff 
(kOS) 93S-6090 



A diagnostic prescriptive program to assess unique learning styles In 
mathematics and provide a methmatlcs program tailored to the Individual 
needs of handicapped mmn and girls (grades K-12). The program Is 
based on research on right/left brain learning and Oavldson's work on 
Hath Learning Styles. 



FA MILY HATH: t. INKING HQHE AND S CHOOL i 083AH32110 

University of California PRIORITY # 20A 

Berkeley, CA 

CONTACT PERSON: 
Nancy Krelnberg 
(41S) 642-1823 



To daveloo a film and guidebook to enable parents and teachers to 
linSutht successful Family Nth program, enabling parents and 
their children to learn math together. 



. 4:69 
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new* pirectiqns for jgggi 



#083»H3IS22 



Wow*n space Unlimited 



PRIORITY I27S 



South leke Tehoe, California 



CONTACT PERSONi 
Patriate James 
(91$) 5*4-2118 



The Wommnspece Unlimited project Is e progrem designed to reduce 
Internal berrlers In Mgrnn, tn order to promote educational equity, 
off trod conjointly by a community action agency and • community college. 
Tho program It further detlgned to reduce the ettltudlnel. btrrler of 
••I u*n* t do It 11 to e specific group of women center clientele "bettered** 
women. It wltt provide Interpersonal skills beted on en Intensive 
ten-week college certificated training program to provide Job ski I It, 
and Job seerch. 



fflgaiS HISTORY K-3 LEAMER JSI PACKETS #203* 



Women* s Support Network 

Santa tote, Cetlfornte PRIORITY #200 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Rette Horgen 
(707) 526-597% 



To develop fourW learner use women's history K-3 curriculum pockets 
with teacher's Instructions. The project will develop classroom materials 
based on the history of women tn this country es for use as role models to 
overcome the stereotypes perpetueted which have felted to prepare young 
tfomen for their adult life choices. 



OUT Of ClASSftOOH CLIMATE: HOW TO HAtt IT WARMER FOR WOHEH #2036 



Association of American Colleges PRIORITY #20A 

Washington, O.C. 



CONTACT PtRSON: 
Bern Ice R. Sandler 
(202) 337- MOO 



To prepari and disseminate a guide to Identify and change Informal and 
formal policies, practices and behaviors of faculty and administrators j 
that inadvertently creete an Inhospitable educational climate for womenj 
students In academic advising, work-study, tab work, social contexts etje 
The project will Include recommendations for students, faculty and 
*dmlnlstritors In post- secondary education. ! 
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QMAmZATiO* MflMlM: aOOtt PROJICT 



#0S3aH130lS 



Associated Women Consultants* 
Washington, O.C. 



PRIORITY 120ft 



CONTACT PIRSON: 
ftobble J. Oelster 
(202) 333-2647 



To anelyie case studies of women's volunteer work, ^h* projoet will provide 
rote models end a basis for evaluating unpaid work. A book will be 
developed for high school end re-entry women, vocational educators and 
caraor counselors' use In order to provide women with credit for unpaid 
work or to translate volunteer exper lanea Into appropriate paid work 
equivalencies . It should provide a bails for a now prospective for thota 
In pot It Ions to evaluate women's vocational preparation or career credentials 



aooicscint mm*immr\wt-*mittm mrricrs ro* young women: 

A 1TATE LItfIL APPROACH £lfiW 



Council of Chief State School OffW 
Washington, O.C. 



PRIORITY I27A 



CONTACT PCRSON: 
Susan 8a May 

(202) *2W702 



This project will Dencourage SCA administrators to exert leadership to 
minimize the negative consequences of early pregnancy and Increase 
coordination with other agencies which provide services to these Young 
people; 2) facilitate the development and Implementation of state policies 
4od practices to encourage pregnant and parenting teen to continue tneir 
educational programs. 



Council of Chief State ScKoot Officers 
Washington, O.C. 



PRIORITY I25A 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Susan Sal ley 

(202) 62W702 

£lZ mf \ *i»pro.ch-» to *»dr..i tan bl... 
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TITLE IX AND INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS # 063 Ah 3 0621 



The Equality Center PRIORITY I 23A 

Washington, O.C. 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Margaret Ounlke 
(202) 298-7570 



To develop a practical "Guide to Title IX and Intercollegiate Athletics" 
and to research and document the history of the development of Federal 
policy regarding sex discrimination 1n Intercollegiate athletic programs* 



CONSUMER ORIENTED INFORMATION j 083 AH 32 104 



National Woman's Law Center PRIORITY: # 20A 

Washington, O.C. 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Margaret Kohn 
(202) 872*0670 



To develop and disseminate consumer oriented Information on sex 
equity issues In schools and exemplary sex equity programs. 



PUERTO RICAN WOMtN IN THE UNlTtO STATES t A RESOURCE BOOK fO83BH32709 



Vivo, Paqulte/Votew, Carman 0. 

Washington. O.C. PRIORITY 12*8 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Multe Vivo 
(202) )*7-*8$* 



Project will deitgn and develop a resource book about Puerto Rtcan 
Woman Mho have migrated to the United States for educator* and 
researchers In ethnic heritage program*, The book will conteln a 
directory of researcher* on the *ubject and an anthology of existing 
literature and visuals elds on the subject. 
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mm. projict on mxual m cimow NARAsiwt tiT \n hiqhcr educatioh £0002 

Indiana University Foundation PRIORITY I2)A 

lloomlngton, Indian* 



CONTACT PIRSOH: 
D'Ann Cempbel t 
(SU) 335-33*9 



Project win produce a film and modal workshop materials for students, 
faculty and administrators* Objective*: I) To promote understanding 
of sexual and gander harassment as forma of sex discrimination prohibited 
under Title IX which Inhibit women's full participation In educational 
programs; 2) To eld development and Implementation of effective 
Institutional policies and procedures to combat and eliminate harassment. 



NO PjjUtCT T1TU l0 $*° 



national. league of Cuban American Community based Centers PRIORITY I2AA 
Port tfayne, Indiana 



CONTACT PIRSOA: 
Gracieta Beecher 
(219) W2-S539 



To study the barriers to educational equity of three generation* of 
Cuban American Women. Twelve Cuban American women from before, during 
and after the Cuban revolution will be Interviewed to produce three 
monographs and twelve radio and television tapes to analyxe the barriers 
they encounterd as Cubans, and as women, and the ways they overcame these 
barriers, If at all. 



APPROACH TO TITLE IX COHPLIAHCt #00U_ 



Kansas State Department of Education. PRIORITY I23A 

KlOOS-Unk 

Topeka, Kansas 



CONTACT PI'.SOMi 
Linda HcNeety 
(51$) 685-0271 



To assist educational agencies and by developing models °*«j9Md to 
meet the requirements f Title IX. This proposal will ut lite facilitators 
*ho -111 work -1th schools to help them understand Tttl , u 
toward elimination of discriminatory behevlors of staff within the schools, 
especially that which Inhibits minority and handicapped feme es. Further, 
schools will be >slsted In establishing networks to share with each 
other and the community, at large. 

er|c 17af : 
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ffljgaj EDUCATIONAL IttHTYTRAIMIIIft PROJECT FOR INCREASED AWARENESS #083AH3101» 



Grambl Ing State University 

Grew I Ing. Louisiana PRIORITY #2$A 



CONTACT PERSON j 
Derlene A. Thurston 
(318) 2*7-69*1 



To assist disabled women In achieving full participation and equity tn 
business, Industrial and educational organ I let Ions* Project will attempt 
to raise the e*ereness level of persons tn these agencies to become 
more accepting end understanding of problem* faced by women with physical 
and sensory disabilities* A training program will be held on the campus site. 



COMPUTERS IN EPUCATtONt A QUEST) 0* Of ACCESS f 083AM 32027 



Technical Education Reseerch Center PRIORITY #20A 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 



COMTACT PERSON: 
June Poster * 
(617) 5*7-0430 



To provide equal access In computer literacy for girts. The project wt11> 
produce Introductory computer literacy software and a slide* tape for 
students. These materials will be designed to counteract the access 
barriers. An ancillary handbook for teachers will recommend strategies 
for using the software and. s I Idc* tape and evaluation criteria to assess 
these mater lets appropriateness for girts. A monograph and brochure 
synthestttng research and resources available wilt be developed, as welt. 



BE YOUR OWR BOSS iBVOB) #1711 

\ 
\ 

ACCESS, Incorporated • (* PRIORITY I27A 

Bethesde, Maryland 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Ma'jorie Rosensweig 
(301) 9BW0$$ 



To provide an early Intervention nwchanlsm which addresses the barriers 
thet limit woman* 1 access to business development* management and 
ownership. In order to accomplish the project's Initiative, the population 
will be girls In qredes 9-12. The final products wilt be a counseling 
<]ulde and training program and a career awareness program n' workshops 
focused on Inhibiting barriers women face and avel table resources, 
networks and methods to eliminate those barriers through study, training 
and practice. 
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Educational Sport Institute, Inc. 
Chevy Chat*, Maryland 



PRIORITY #23A 



contact emsotb 

Oorothy He Knight 
(301) *52-8*89 



To Infuse sex fair teaching approaches ami behaviors Into the physical 
education professionals through the establishment of "Effective Sphere 
of Influence. 1 ' Project will develop an Instrument to measure Impact 
on students end e model training program for college and university . 
staff that will be replicated at other locations In the future. 

IT COOLD St HE PROJECT #10*7 



Equity Institute PRIORITY I20A 

Bethesda, Maryland 



CONTACT PERSON: 

Hary Ellen Verhmyeen-HI 1 1 lard 
(301) 654-2904 



To develop, field test and dlssemtnete ten (10) mlnl-blogrephy picture 
books and e video cessette on outstanding American women of all rectel 
and ethnic groups, In science end. mathematics. The materials will be 
designed for use grades K- 3. A teecher*s Handbook of easy to use 
classroom activities which reinforce these matertels will be pert of 
the module. Materials wilt be field tested et three sites In Pennsylvania 
representative of other similar demographic areas In the United States. 



PROJECT EQUITY # 083AH32092 



St. Louis Public Schools PRIORITY # 20A 

St. tOulS, Missouri 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Lynn BeckwUh 
(314) 531-2000 



To develop, pilot- test and disseminate e model curriculum on sex equity 
issues and laws, focusing particularly on Title IX, to be integrated 
with law-related education programs 1n grades M. A training module 
for teachers and administrators will be ttmllarly developed, to 
accompany the curriculum. 
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taking actio* m TITH IS 



J083AH3QQ1* 



The Network, Inc. miORITY I2JA 

Andover, Massachusetts 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Leslie P. Hergert 

((17) wo-ioeo 

To develop end field test an experiential training package, . Including 
a simulation game, to train Title IX Coordinators. The purpose of the 
activity Is to enlist the support of others In the Coordinator's district 
In order to successfully comply with Title IX requirements. 

iNCREASINft'THt NfflSa Of FEMAlt ADMINISTRATORS lit MICHIGAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS Ii7?i 



Michigan Depertment of Education PRIORITY I27A 

Lansing, Michigan ' 



CONTACT P|R$0N: 
Jo Jacobs 
(517) 373-3437 



To develop a model for school districts seeking to Increase the number 
of women In their administrative ranks. The model provides a three year 
plan for a school district to meet Its goal of Increasing the number of 
women In Us administration through a range of nineteen objectives from 
which a system might choose. 



Summer internship program in the sciences for female school students 

IN A UNIVERSITY SETTING jjM 



The University of Michigan PRIORITY I27A 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 



CONTACT PERSON: 
B*rb*ra f! Stoat 
(3D) 

To fund ten six-week summer Internships In science and engineering for 
hiqh school women In the laboratories of women scientist* at the University 
of Michigan and to establish a model program of academl j/communl ty 
cooperation in encouraging young women Into the sciences. 
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\M1UAL AIDS TO WflITt tOUCATtOHAf . tttJITV FO» HINWSOTA IWOIAN CIWIS tggg»I^S2L 

MnnMoolU Public School* MUOHITY #2*i 

NlmtMpolU, NtitMSou 

* 

CONTACT PtRSON: * 

Rosemary Chrlstlensen/Glor la Morem 

<*I2) 3*8«*2$*; 3*3-^^7 

To develop a wide variety of visual elds depicting Indian girls more 
frequently end Uff stereotypical ly for genarel use by 
The prolect «IH develop en accompanying pocket of print ready jwtcrlels 
which can bo used on worksheets eftnounceaents cowmin I cation* and other 
public delation* meterlels, a. needed. To determine the extant of specific 
n»ds M2 project will consult with cooperating public schools In several 
school districts. , 

/ 

INDIAN WOHCrS EQUITY PR06RAH lt)>3AH30S86 

The Red School House PRIORITY I2^A 

St. Paul , Minnesota 

CONTACT PERSON*. 
Cherle Nleme 
(612) M~U>X> 

A three-year demonstration model project to design, validate, print, 
and disseminate a monthly student magazine and eight t/Sechlng posters* 
This project wl 1 1 be geared to the cul tureMy*rc1eted/lcern1ng needs of 
Indian women In grades K- 12, The posters will be designed to teach 
problem solving skills to enable young Indian women Ao deal with sex 
discrimination and the effects of sex-role stereotyping. The project 
will also serve as a 'demons trat 1 4>n model for other Indian schools and 
organisations serving minority women. 



WO PROJECT TITLE , #0503 

fort Belknap County Council Tribal Education PRIORITY $2kA 

Harlem, Montana 



CONTACT PMSOh: 
CI arena Werk 

(<K>6) 353-2205 

To provide a t.omprehensl ve counseling/placement program for 801 of 
the Native American women on the Port Selknap Reservation and Dull 
''KhT^e Hemortal College. Twenty workshops with at least f\fMn 
participants will be held it. areas of life-coping skills, woman In 
management, Job opportunities for women, career Information and any other 
areas cited as needed by the participants. A process manual wlll.be 
developed as a final product* 
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HATH ANQ COMPUTER EQUITY PROJECT (MCCR) I 0a3BH300O4 

Albuquerque Public Schools PRIORITY I 238. 

Albuquerque, New Mfcrico 



CONTACT PERSON: 
RottmtHe Z. Esp-lnosa 
(505 ) 842-3547 

To provide training for elementary and secondary teachers In spatial 
visualization and computer equity, to disseminate math-related equity 
Materials through newsletters, workshops, and the establishment of a 
resource center, and to evaluate the ongoing changes In enrollment 
figures for high school «ath and computer science courses. 

WHOLE PERSON APPROACH # 083AH306Q9 

National Institute for PRIORITY # 24A 

Multicultural Education 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 



/ CONTACT PERSON: 

/ Ttfnas Vlllarreal, Jr. 

(505) 262-1515 



To develop and disseminate a teacher's guide through a series of > 
workshops to eliminate sex bias 1n English as a Second Language ttsC) 
materials and pedagogy at the elementary level. ^ 



STRATEGICS TO EQUALIZE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES *0R DISABLED COLLEGE 

WOHCN " I033AH31011 \ 

^rnsr4 College • 
Manhattan, New York PRIORITY #2$A 

CONTACT PERSON: 
Julie V, Harsteller 
(212) 280-W3* 



The purpose of this project Is to develop strategies to equalize 
education*! opportunities for disabled college women. The project staff 
will design, develop, and test awareness and support materials aimed at 
academically related and ancillary college and university personnel, 
whose activities Influence the lives 6f students. 

Further, goals are to equalize educational opportunities for disabled 
women and to facilitate their tntergratton Into the mainstream of campus 

life, ' 
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THE FULL ACCISS AMO RIGHTS TO gOUCAtlOti PROJECT 



#Q83AH3l6Q9 



Canter for Public Advocacy Research, Inc. 
New York, Mew York 



PRIORITY njA 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Tracy Hull ft? 
(212) 564-9220 



The goal of this project Is to eliminate those regulations, policies 
and practices of the New York State public education system which 
present persistant, Institutional barriers to equity for women; especially 
minority and low- Income women In vocational education. 

HOOCl TRAINING PROGRAM TO ACHIEVE WOMEN'S EQUITY IN THE SYRACUSE 

FIRE SERVICE #'550 



City of Syracuse: Office of Federal Id 
*>y recuse. New York 



PRIORITY #27B 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Louise Strkhead 

(315) W-5690 



To assisv rfomen In achieving greater access to non- traditional better 
paying careers such es In the fire service. This project will assist 
woman In overcoming the most stgnlflcent berrler faced by women seeking 
to qualify for employment es fire fighters with the Syrecuse Fir 
Oepertment; thet of passing the physical ability test. This project will 
provide a structured physical training regimen Indlvlduellated to trainee 
needs and other employment and family commitments. It will develop posters* 
a manual and videotape for use by pro-recruits or individual cendldates 
in preparation for the firefighter ^hyslca* examination. 



EDUCATIONAL EQUITY FOR RACIAL ANO ETHNIC MINORITY GIRLS: 

ADOLESCENT GIRLS AMD THE MEDIA IO»?AH}0?fl 

* . ^.i t^..t*- PRIORITY ItkA 

Columble University 

Teachers College 

Hanhatten, New York 



CONTACT PERSON i 
Samuel 0. Johnson, Jr. 
(312) 678-3778 



to develop a program of educational equity for reel al end ethnic 
minority girls. The project will produce a vldeo-tepe program 
Involving minority adolescent girls, some of whom have dropped 
of school. The project will be geered towerd the power of role models 
in motivating young women to enter professlonel end voc*tloneI 
fieus which hive been s-m-tredl tlonel" for their sex. Seminars 
*nd guldence-counsellng » stings will alt* be provided. 
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PROJECT INCLUSIVE 



j 0B3AH31Q29 



Educational Equity Concepts 
New York, New York 



PRIORITY i 2bA 



CONTACT PERSON: 



Merle Froschl 



(212) 725-1803 



To develop* pilot test, and disseminate a curriculum guide with an 
"inclusive" approach, one that 1s nonsexlst, mult1radal/ethn1c, 
and includes Images and role models of children and adults with 
disabilities. 



BEGINNING MATH ABO SCIENCE EQUITABLY 



# 083AH31730 



Educational Equity Concepts 



PRIORITY # 27A 



New York, New York 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Barbara Sprung 
(212) 725-1803 



To develop an early childhood curriculum guide for parents *nd teachers 
which will contain strategies for extending children's Interest Into 
all reas of the curriculum. 



THE ROLE ANO IMPACT OF MINORITY GROUP WOMEN IN UNITED STATES HISTORY # C83AH30625 



Mew York City, New York 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Beryl Banfleld 
(212) $98-7729 



To develop supplementary curriculum materials correlated with fifth 
grade United States history textbooks which focus on minority group 
women 1n key periods of American history, their role within their 
particular societies, and the discrimination they faced. 



\ 



New York University - Metro Center 



PRIORITY # 24A 



ISO 
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PROJECT ON Ot&AftlED WOMEN AS ARTISTS AMO WRITERS #1033 



The Feminist Press 

Old Wtstbury, Ntw Y *rk PRIORITY #25A 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Florence Howe 
($16) 997-7660 



The project *t 1 1 search for end essembte en anthology of literature end 
visual art by end about dlsebted women. It wilt produce an accompanying 
teaching guide, a directory of disabled women artists end a guide to 
assist such women In getting materials published end exhibited. The 
project alms to achieve educational equity for disabled women by 
providing a forum for their work. 

LATIN AMERICAN WOjjfN IN HISTORY 

HACER, Inc./Hlspenlc Women's Center PRIORITY 
New York City, New York 



CONTACT PERSON? 
Norma Stanton 
(212) 868-0623 



To research the lives of *0 women from the 20 Carrlbean, Central, and 
South American countries and documenting their lives and the mpact they 
had on their country. Information will be presented In a bilingual 
audio slide production, as a model project on educational equity for 
racial and ethnic minority women and girls* 



INTER-AGENCY TRANSITIONAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (1TAP) FOR 0I5A81E0 
WOMEN A NO GIRLS * )0 °3 — 

Honroe Board of Cooperative Education PRIORITY I25A 

airport. New York 



CONTACT PERSON- 
John McCormlck 
'716) 377-^660 



A process for cooperative effort In utilising existing resources to 
4chl«ve diore equitable education, work and societal preparation for 
disabled women and girls. The goal of this project Is to Initiate 
a delivery system, act a a catalyst for schools, organisational and 
agency involvement, with the final outcome being a model program 
rfhich can be replicated by others faced with similar concerns meeting 
the needs of disabled women and girls. 



. t. i.u <» *\ 
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EquAl ACCESS TO COwPUTCRftOuCATION FOR ETHNIf, jUNORW FEMALES #OB3AH3Q62fr 



few York Ctty Board of Education 



PRIORITY #2^ 



Community School District #3 
tew York, New York 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Tessa R. Harvey 
(21) 678-2918 



A project promoting equal access to computer education for ethnic minority 
females. This wilt be a program of staff devefvopment end pupil 
Instruction In computer literacy and programming. The program wilt be 
designed to serve as a model for nationwide replication. 

30 PROJECT TITLE ftS** 

New York City Board of Education District #11 PRIORITY #2*A 

Bronx, New York 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Vincent P. Young 
(212) 519-26*0 



This project will function as a training program for racial and ethnic 
minority women and girls for greater educational equity. The project will 
focus on strengthening the urban family structure* 90% of whom are 
minority women by providing remedial math Instruction to Improve baste 
math skills and developing computer literacy among the target group. 
With this assistance, parents will be ebte to fulfill their own education 
potential and have an additional means to augment family Income, further 
ft Is expected thet family ties and community school relationships will be 
♦strengthened as parents learn to help children with their homework. ; 



3 R'S: NONTRAOITIONAI RECRUITHENT, RETENTION AND RE-EDUCATION #0017 



New York City Public Schools 

Brooklyn, New York PRIORITY #23* 



CONTACT PERSON: 

Vera Hannenberg / 
(212) 59*-U0*l 



To develop and pilot test a model for Title IX compliance. A model 
recruitment plan wltt be developed and implemented <ind Instructional 
and support services will be Included to promote retention non-tradltlonal 
enrol lee*. Activities to re-educate staff and students to promote 
te« bte*''ree learning environments will be Implemented, 
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MSTITUTI 'OR fEAAll* TO EXPLORE OPPORTUNITIES IN r*IEL0$ OF HIGH 
TECHNOLOGY . . £2111 ■ 



New York State Education Department p., QtIT v I24B 

x Albany. New York priority raw 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Narlorle Rush 

(518) 



Prolect will assist In encouraging and motivating females for entry 
into high technology areas via written and visual career »"™ r ^«" 
and peer tutoring with educational Institutions and coflwunlty aganc es. 
Strttnts in grades 7 thru It -111 be the target population. They wilt 
develop materials with special emphasis on math and science careers. 
A cadre of these students will then become peer tutors and conduct 
sessions regionally In conjunction with educational Institution* and 
community agencies. 

THE NATIONAL TRAIN1N6 OF TRAINERS PR06MH i QSjAHjIOIS 



New York University N -WI0RITY # 25A 

New York City, New York 

CONTACT PERSON: 

Judlty RothscMld-Stolberg 

(212) 598-2144 

,To^oiu*uctJntens1ve training workshops in seven (7) regions echoes, 
the country. The training will be based on previously developed 
resources to foster edutatlonel equity with a special focu$ on 
children with disabilities, particularly disabled girls. 



PROJECT TURNING POINT: AN EDUCATIONAL EQUITY MODEL FOR MATURE MINORITY 

WOHEN £°S*5 



SUNY/CoH«g« at Old Vestbury PRIORITY #2*A 

rf«*tbu*-y. New Vork 



CONTACT PERSON: 

John Al | en 

( ^ 1 8) 1>7V0J6$ 

Project w E I f encouraqe and support mature minority women to anter and 
rmnpiete four year arts and science Institutions using strategies 
drawn from the successful model, Project Turning Point, conducted at 
Old westbury College since 1979- A process manual with slides 
dev»lf>iwrf for replication at other college campuses. The project w III 
specifically focus on the black women's e*perlence t descret from an 
women. Counting and math anxiety workshops will augment the networking 
of Nomen in the community and on*campus locations* 
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NO HOJtCT TITU . 1,003 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Hon lea Roth 
(Sit) 246-6051 



Toldentlfy career options for secondery/post-secondery school disabled 
Eft' *™» discussions, lectures, f Um and^^s the 

project proposes to Increase setf-ewereness and self-worth among the 
disabled women In attendance. Otsebled women wilt discuss the?? 
lulVilS"* f#l UrM WMI Mrva M rol « "«*•'• * " rT other 
o" »£c^ ° f » "~ "» -nance 

CQNWER EQUIT Y jmnm MtoJECT ; I083AH3I692 

Women's Action Alliance, Inc. » pfttftfttTv 

Aenhettan. New York PR I OR I it #27A 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Sylvia Kramer 
(212) 532-8330 



Thl* l» a two-year computer equity training projaet. The ooal of »h* 
project l» to help ail.lnate a par.l.tant ha^to aduca?E„a? 

or gins attending middle school. The project wilt product «tr*t«ila« 
in manual form that will be sultabta for use In 

rec»al, ethnic and graphical settings. economic, 



CAREER EQUITY OPPORTUNITIES PROJECT # 083AH30665 



North Carolina Commission PRIORITY # 24A 

of Indian Affairs 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Wanda Burns-Ramsey 
(919) 733-5998 



To provide 300-400 female Indian high school students exposure to 
mm- traditional careers* career planning and professional Indian 
role models through a series of workshops across North Carolina. 
This project will also provide twelve (12) Indian high school girls 
with two (2) month internships. 
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wo project Tint 



#2121 



University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, Worth Oakota 



PRIORITY 02kA 



\ 



CONTACT PERSON: 
lots Steele 
(701) 777-3037 



To provide special support sarvtcas to American Indian females at the 
University of North Oakota persuing a degree In health Melds, especially 
medicine. Students wilt be recruited from the 7th grade through medical 
school. They win attend special summer programs (already funded 
through other sources) during junior and senior high school years. Counseling 
conferences, workshops, rap sessions, positive self Image sessions are 
the components of the project. A publication outlining the Importance 
of madlcl ne women In the Indten culture will be forthcoming. 



Cleveland* Ohio 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Ellen Cassldy 
(21$) W2-2617 



To help reduce persistent barriers to the entry of'women office workers 
Into computer educational programs by developing drriculum and materials* 
.testing them \n workshops* and conducting foltow-up activities. 



EDUCATIONAL EQUITY NETWORK Of DISABLED WOMEN AND GIRIS I083AHH018 

Oregon Health Sciences Unfver*tty PRIORITY #258 

Portland, Oregon 



CONTACT PERSON-. 
Pearl A. Paulson 
(503) 22S-;52t 



The project will establish educational equity support groups for disabled 
tfomen end glrlt. The Crippled Children's Otvtston of Oregon Health 
Sciences University wilt Inform members of their rights to en equal 
education and wider career opportunities. They wilt el so be helped to 
avail themselves of these rights. The program will train facilitators, 
and providi groups with curriculum materials and technical assistance* 
A network of six or more support groups wilt be replicated In another 
coMminity to form an even terser network, capable of sustaining Itself 
after the grant period. 



COMPUTER RELATED CAREERS FOR WCHCN OFFICE WORKERS 



# 083BH31S01 



Working Women Education Fund 



PRIORITY # 27A 
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TITU IX COMPLIANCE PROJECT 



083AH300 Z 



School District of Philadelphia 



PRIORITY I23A 



Philadelphia, Pennsylvenla 



CONTACT PERSON : 

Vera Oemchenko/Thomas C. Rostca 
(215) 299-7842 



This ts « Title IX compliance project, The School District of Philadelphia 
proposes to establish a mode) project of Title IX compliance for secondary 
schools In a Urge urban school district. The project will, be carried 
out In three phasesx Phase I • Training of seven leaders end 175 secondary 
school team members*, Phase II * Implementation of School Action Plena; 
and Phase III • Preparation of videotape and accompanying prlng materials 
for purpose of dtssemlnetlon end replication* 



THC PRINCIPA LSHIP PREPARATION PROGRAM COR HISPANIC WOMEN loajAHj Oj^y 



Temple University 
of the Commonwealth 

System of Higher Education-Merit Center 
Phi tadelphla, Pennsylvanle 



This project 1$ a prtnclpatshlp preparation progrem for Hispanic women. 
It win Involve Title IX three year training support for 12 Hispanic 
women educators Interested In advancing profess I onet ly to the level of 
school administrators. The Intent of the project ts to prepare Hispanic 
women to function es prlnclpels In schools with targe populations of 
Hlspanics. The Implementation and evatuetton of the program wilt be 
described In e manual to be produced by the project staff end disseminated 
to school districts In the Delaware Valley with targe concentrations 
of young Htspenlc women. 



TOWARD EDUCATIONAL, VOCATIONAL, A NO EMPLOYMENT EQUITY FOR 0 1 SAB I ED 
WOMEN THROUGH NONTRAOITIONAL JOBS AMO CAREERS J0838H3I00I 



Vocational Rehefc!!!tr.Ion Center PRIORITY #258 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Heather KtjcMSkt 
[k\2) U7l-2eOC 



This project is vaared toward educational, vocation/ tnd employment 
equity for dtsab'ed women through non-tredt t I one I ' md careers. 
It wilt conOut 'nformettonat workshops on non~tn ')• tt Jobs and 
careers for disabled women, and offer one -year sut cv. services 
which win assist women to achieve Identified educ uonel vocational, 
and employment goals* 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Gledys Va (court 
(21$) 787-6258 
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PROJECT LEARN 4 N EARN: INCREASING MINORITY FEMALE PARTICIPATION IN 
NOtH TRADITIONAL TECHNICAL EPILATION . ISSii 

Midlands Technic*! College 

Columbia, South Carolina PRIORITY 9 2*8 



CONTACT PERSON: 

Rea Orennen 

(80 J) 738-1«K)0 # 

The project will develop curriculum materiel* for e non-tredl tlonal 
cereer development temlner for black females, age 14 to 19* The seminar 
will be pilot tested with female students from two of the largest 
county areas In South Carolina. After validation, the courses will be 
Incorporated Into the college career education services of their 
women's center and disseminated to 15 other technical education colleges 
In the States* 

NO PROJECT TITLE £1522 - 

Utah State University PRIORITY #27A 

Logan, Utah 



CONTACT PERSON: 
M.K. JeppSon 
(SOD 750- 1 22o 

To produce a faculty guide and workshop to reduce or alleviate science 
anxiety In women and ethnic minorities. The purpose of the project 
Is to develop, test, and disseminate a workshop and faculty guide for 
teaching Introductory science classes for students with special focus 
on ethnic minority, traditional and older or re-entry women wl th at 
least a 'Ive year lapse In their educational pursuits. 



MO PROJECT T IT LE ^ . 

, , r it*** PRIORITY I20B 

Westminister College 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

CONTACT PERSON: ' 
Patricia Whitfield 
(801> *8W*5! **t. 219 

thi% Drolei-t will focus on the low aspirations of rural high »chool 

■ ! ?£!■ nil Native Americans. It will conduct an assessment and 
9 >rls, ,nc '- J, ^^7of iSS role models to Interact with these 
encourage the development of oca I ro • . a fwr %tM 

r. 9 inTh ;ac^e^:ffi^y^:er ~ if •trsys-m 

thlT wt 1 ; f ovl e a%ange of better options for students personal and 
Professions growth which are consistent with local values. 
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mOJKT BIST (BUCKS EDUCATED SUCCCSSrUUY FOR TOMORROW) IQ83AH30663 

Hampton Institute PRIORITY itkA 

School of Nursing 
Hampton, Virginia 



CONTACT PERSON: 
Patricia Sloan 
(804) 727*52$! 



This program Is called "Project BEST, which stands for "Blacks Educated 
Successfully for Tomorrow." It Is Hampton Institute's Model to 
Increase ethnic minority women In professional nursing. It Is a support 
program model beginning with high school students and ending with 
graduation from Hampton's School of Nursing. The project will Involve 
Individuals, especially Black women, whose socJo-cul turel environment 
have Inhibited them from obtaining knowledge, skills, and abilities 
required to enroll In and graduate from a School of Nursing* 

* • * 

"STRENGTHEN I NO OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGHLY ABIE YOUNG WOMEN IN MATHEMATICS, 
SCIENCE, AND COMPUTERS" 3063AH 32067 



Educational Service District No. 121 PRIORITY I20A 

Northwest Gifted Educetton Center 
Seattle, Washington 

CONTACT PERSON: 
Wendy C. Roedett 
(206) 2*2-3*00 

This i$ a project for "strengthening opportunities for highly able young 
#o»en in mathematics, science, and computers". It will be a comprehensive 
program to Increase the participation 0 f Junior high girls In math, 
science, and computer trelnlng through a Math/Science Careers Conference, 
mentorship placement, business tours, hands-on computer workshops, math 
equity awareness training for students, teachers, counselors, and parents. 



SCXUAL HARASS M ENT IN SECONDARY AiD VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS I083BH31SS* 



Northwest Women's Lew Center PRIORITY #278 

Seattle, Washington 



CONTACT PERSON; 
LesHe toon 

(206) C32-8A68 

This it * pilot project on "Sexual Harassment In Secondary and Vocational 
Schools." The 90a) of the program Is to be a statewide educational 
project for administrators, teachers, counselors, parents, students and 
convminity groups, presenting Information to eliminate sexual harassment 
Irf secondary and vocational schools. This wilt be done through workshops, 
counseling, an audio-visual production, and * sexual harassment Information 
packet. The final report of the project will be distributed to appropriate 
educational personnel, women's and community organisations throughout the 
State, as welt as nationally by the Resource Center on Sex Rote! In 
O Education, in conjunction with the Law Center. 
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CAREER EDUCATIOH POE PEHAtE COLLEGE STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES I 0838H310OS 



University of WHcon$1n-Stout PRIORITY # tit 

Menonoft1e» Wisconsin 

CONTACT PERSON: 
Pfery Hopk1ns-6«st 
(71S) 232*1409 

To develop and validate e career education model for disabled » 
students through monthly group s«1nars and individual meetings to 
explore careers* match participant needs to career goals, and develop 
individual career plans. 

Mr. Goodung. Now, I am not going to get involved in any of in- 
nuendo, between the in* and the outs. I will try to rise above all of 
that and ask some questions that I think are pertinent. 

First of all, I have a difficult time ever reauthorizing anything 
for 1 year because, realizing that no matter what administration is 
in power, the bureaucracy moves in such a manner that you prob- 
ably wouldn't get the*regulations implemented during that very 
first year. 

However, I also have a real problem when we talk about reau- 
thorizing things for 5 years. It seems to me that sftys that this com- 
mittee is just not going to pay too much attention about what is 
going on— our oversight responsibility— until we get to the fourth 
year and then we'll look things over and have some hearings and 
reauthorize in the fifth. 

Do any of you have a problem with reauthorizing for less than o 
years— 3 years, 2 years, whatever? Is there anybody that wants to 
respond to that? 

Dr. Wolfe. I would say that 5 years would be preferable, certain- 
ly from my point of view, but in the past WEEA had been author- 
ized in periods of 8 years and I would, frankly, appreciate having 
more regular oversight of the program by Congress and that 3 
years is acceptable. , 

Also I would say that having spent 10 years in the feds as a good 
bureaucrat, I did learn how quickly one can produce regulati ns so 
that 

Mr. Goodling. Or how long it can take. f . L , . 

Dr. Wolfe [continuing]. Or how long it can take, yes But I think 
that 3 years would be an absolute minimum. 

Mr. Qcxhiuno. I have a couple of other questions, I guess none of 
you here really are the people to pose this question to, but I will 
ask it anyway. 1 have some concern when I find that three States 
and the District of Columbia get two-thirds of the grants. Just what 
does that mean 9 M f . . y 

Kor instance, four grants went to San Francisco. I can under- 
stand that since it is heavily populated, one grant should certainly 
go there, but if you send four there, what happens to the rest of the 
country? Also, the District of Columbia alone gets $4 million. Is 
ther* any reason why the concentration is where it is? Is there 
anybody that wants to respond? 
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1)r Worn: Well, I think that one is mine. First, I think the fig- 
ures are a little hit skewed. It is not a flowthrough program. This 
is a competitive program and what we have found over the years 
from its inception in l!>7o" is that there are various States in which 
verv few applications are prepared. In fact, in earlier days in 
WhEA when the appropriation was larger, there was a major con- 
tract to encourage the development of WEEA proposals by groups 
and school people in States where applications just weren't coming. 

It is true that many of the applications— the majority of applica- 
tions—come from a certain group of States—far more than three, 
by the way -but there is no way to 

Mr GooDUNU. Am I wrong in the statistics that two-thirds of 
them 

Dr. Woi.ro. I think that the statistics are partially correct for 1 
year of funding. I think it must be for 1983. You might want to 
look at statistics over the course of the life of the program. But in 
addition, one of the problems with Washington, DC, is that grants 
to national organizations or to institutions such as the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science are grants to develop 
materials and field test them nationwide. But the organizations are 
located in Washington* DC— the AAAS and the Association of 
American Colleges and such as that are incorporated in the Dis- 
trict You will find that the vast majority of grants in the District 
of Columbia are for projects that are field tested elsewhere. 

The heavily populated States submit more proposals. Last year 
there were about 40 proposals for New York City alone. There is 
also the problem of proposal writing which we did try to deal with 
in that contract that helped people in proposal writing skills and 
learning about programs and so on. Unfortunately, in the last few 
years, there has been no ability of the program to go out into the 
country and to publicize the availability of these grants. The Direc- 
tor was not permitted to travel. The staff was not permitted to 
travel. The announcements of grants were not made officially to 
Members of Congress as they had been before so that there was a 
sort of diminishing of understanding that the program existed. So 
that has been a problem. 

But. again, 43 States received grants between 1980 and 1983, 
which is not too bad for a discretionary grant program that is very 
*rnall 

Mr. <toom.iN<; The next question I would ask— in talking to ' 
teachers, they seem to indicate that the grants that have gone to 
education groups— education agencies and so on— seem to give or 
prepare material that is more meaningful and useful to them and 
at a cheaper price than those that have gone out to private groups* 
nonprofit groups, and so on. Their complaint seems to be that they 
don t have the time to adapt a lot of the other mater* that comes 
to them They just don't have that kind of time* but they do get 
much more beneficial material from the educational grants rather 
than the private sector, nonprofit groups. 

I)r Wur.KK. Well, if you take, for example, the materials devel- 
oped by DRKDF. there are not too many educational institutions or 
organizations that could have developed something like the book 
No More Stares. 1 ' which is highly adaptable and useful. In addi- 
tion, a group like the National Women's History Week Project — 
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that I mentioned has developed .some text and curriculum materi- 
als tor teachers and schools One of the purposes of the tier II pro- 
gram- that local implementation grants program— which we all 
would like to see funded, is to allow teachers, administrators, 
entire school districts to take existing models and replicate them, 
adapt them as needed and implement real equity programs in the 
schools. That tier II is not designed to reinvent the typewriter by 
developing vet another curriculum that duplicates others, but 
rather to take the models as tools and use them in the schools. 

Mr. Gooduno. Ms. Jensen, are tyere any rtew projects that you 
are familiar with that are being proposed? 
Ms. Jensen. From the Council, Mr. Goodling? 
Mr (looDUNO. From the Council. \ , 
Mr Jensen. Yes, but I. before I b*gin my comments, I should in- 
dicate to you that I am but weeks old at the Council, but I will 
give vou the information of which I am aware. 

There is currently underway a prbject to put together a project 
on sexual harassment that the Council is hoping to come out with 
fairlv shortly. There is a subcommittee of the Council which met 
just this week, a task force on forum* and that task force is going 
to recommend to a full Council conimittee that there be forums 
across the country to look at the isfeue of economic security tor 
wometi in this country through educational equity and there will 
be a dialog, hopefull. between educators, between the private sector 
and between Government officials onUhat particular topic. Hope- 
fullv. there will be several of those forums across the country. As I 
said it exists now as a recommendation from the forum subcom- 
mittee to go to the full Council the middle of May-end we are very 
hopeful that something will develop outlof that. ' 

Mr ( iooni.iNO. One last comment. Id Ms. Wolfe s recommenda- 
tions. I first of all agree that the Federal dollars for dissemination 
are verv important and we may be ableito change the language so 
that this can be done. But the comment I would make concerns 
vour statement that "quality education fcannot be achieved unless 
there is a guarantee of equity for women \and girls, I was thinking 
that that probablv is also true for boys kind men and blacks and 
whites and handicapped and nonhandicapped and Hispanic and so 
<.ii So mavbe we ought to try to emphasize tor everybody rather 
than lust for women and girls. Kven though it s a Women s feduca* 
tionnl Kquity Act. I think we have an Umbrella that we should 
N-iufi over everybody. \ 
Dt Wnt.KE We would agree with that.. I 

Mr G. »ihin<; In my office I am so outnumbered that 1 need 

| Pl'll I 'ft |Otl, tOO 

Mr \\ i i.i i a ms Mr Nielson. . 

Mr Ni: i »« >n I appreciate the testimony. |I am sorry I had to m- 
i.-impi t.i ..vet to anothei markup in theuther committee. 

Mi Ku iik I v\a^ interested in vour comment about the fact that 
, hi. pla'..- vou could get grunt* for the disabled group was the 
WKKA grant* \ note also in lookim- through this list that has been 
provided and onload in the record that WtylA gets involved in a 
of joint projects that is with title IX .^mpl'anw. with rural. 
Hwiiann s. di-ublod. Indians, and so on. i 

Do vou think that that diverts funds too widely to do much good. 
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Mr. Funk. You mean by funding a<wide range of activities? 
Mr. Nikuson. Yes 

Mr. Funk. No. I think from my point of view, from our program 
in particular, I think the advantage, what it did was permit us to 
raise issues and raise ideas and—because WEEA was the only 
source of money, because we are part of the population that knows 
the issues, we could study them and we could put them together in 
^a torn* that would raise issues that other people would utilize. 

I think there is an advantage to spreading it out because a lot' of 
the creative knowledge and a lot of the innovation is occurring not 
in Washington. DC. necessarily but in. Utah, for example, and other 
States. 

Mr Niklson. Are you telling me that in the State of California, 
which has been a leader in programs for handicapped, disabled, 
and minority individuals that there's no program in the State of 
( alifornia that would have helped you in this area? 

Mr. Funk. Part of the problem is the kind of work that we do is 
somewhat ahead of its— how do I put this without^we approach a 
ot of disability issues from one question. We asked, "Is it going to 
further integration?" I'm not concerned about services, about vari- 
ous other models. Most ..of the traditional tenders fund disability 
programs alo-.r traditional models, health' issues, medical model 
designs, c v -. ](• models, health serves. Our approach is less 
concerned hat than what are the social institutional prob- 

lems, the • thy policies, and practices that restrict entry into 
the xyster ,..v*n the fact that yo.ll' may be mobile, have all the 
wheelchairs you need, have all the -health care that you need. 

(hven that fact. I'm concerned about the next step. And most of 
the traditional hinders do not -took at disability from that point of 
view, and that's been true from my experience in foundations, cor- 
porations, and so on. 

Mr. Nikuson. That's vtfiry disturbing, Mr. Chairman, that the 
federal Government must end up as the source of all help in these 
areas, that you would go to the women's equity group, which has, 
of course, to cover all the waterfront, when there should be many 
other agencies that should be involved in the disabled group. I 
can t figure out why tfhat would be the case. 

l#t me ask a further question. Why is WKEA still needed? The 
first sfH-aker. I didn't hear your testimony but I read it. What is 
your opinion? Could you give me just a couple of sentences on why 
it s still needed? 

Ms. Stein. Yes. if you walk into a school or look at the statistics. 
Mr NiKUtON. You ve done great things and vou seem to have 
solved most ofHfce problems you had earlier on. 
Ms Stkin. I wish you were right. 
Mr. Nikuson. That's what you imply. 

Ms. Stkin. I wish I was here to tell you that you and I were in 
••'incurrence that things are great and we can give this money to a 
chanty or some other source, and when that dav comes I 'think 
we ll both be celebrating. 

The statistics are not like that. I saw some recent statistics on 
vocational education. 

Mr N'iklson. But we have vocational programs. We have others. 

Ms Stkin Will you let me answer'.' 
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Mr. Nielson. Yea, alkfignt, but let's stay^pn the subject. Go 

Ms Stein. 1 was talking about girls' ability to matriculate into 
vocational education classes where they could become gainful work- 

Mr. Nielson. OK. Yes, I'll accept it in that form. OK. Go on. 

Ms. Stein. OK. The statistics on that show that that is a v severe* 
problem, that they are not going into those classes, that when they 
do enter those classes they are facing discrimination, they are 
' facing harassment, that they are still being geared to the programs 
where they are least likejy to be able to not have to turn to the 
government to support them and support their families. \ 

We're finding that in math and science, once again, they re not, 
. with all the computer age, that they, are not being— that they are 
not entering those courses, that they are not encouraged to ente^ 
them, in the same way that boys are. That if they are, they are 
entered toward the key processor versus working with computers, 
as computer programmers. There are very serious problems that at 
the final end show up in our economic status when, you think of 
how much women earn, but that start very early in education. And 
the statistics show that we have made some progress but we are 

very far'from equity. j . . * , 

Mr. Nielson. Dr. Wolfe has heard this before, but the computer 
science program at the university I taught at for 25 years has more 
women students than men and they, make more money, tney 



Ms. Stein. Well, maybe you should do a WEfiA program to show 
how you did that. . . 

Mr. Nielson. They are sought after and, in fact, I have a case 1 
-could name where two Chinese, a boy and a girl, sister and brother, 
both applying for graduate school with almost identical records, 
she got-a very full scholarship at Louisiana State University and 
when she applied for a job after getting her doctorate, she got a 
very, very fine position. The boy has Md a hard time doing the 
same, and he's just as bright a student. 

In fact, I think y^u may find some reverse discrimination in 
some instances, some selective instances. 

Let me ask a question. What percentage of college students are 
female at th» present time? ; . T , « t*0 ki 

Ms. Stein. I think right now it's over 50 percent. I think its. 51 
percent. x n 

. Mr. Niri-hon. And what was i^ 0 y ears a & 0? . 
Ms. Stein. Well, I know about 10 years ago it was around 45 per- 

Mr. Nielson. So we aremaking progress there? We're no longer 
in minority status in that regard? 

Ms. Stein. In .4-year colleges that s right. 

Mf . Nielson. OK. What percentage of grants, tuition waivers, 
and so on, go to females as compared with men? » 

Ms. Stein. Tuition? ' 

Mr Nielson. Tuition waivers and loans and so on, student loans 
and so forth. What percentage? Are you getting your fair share? 
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*u D !r^ WoI * , ' E 1 don t think w ® have that data at th »s P 0 ^^ I know 
the Department ot Education is not collecting data'by sex for loans 
ana grants 

Mr. Nielson. Those would be interesting. 

Dr. Wolfe. Yes; we wish they would still collect it. . 

Mr. Nielson. My feeling is, of course, that you are making great 
progress. Let me ask you, maybe, some other questions. I read this 
list of grantees and some of the descriptions of the projects and I 
can see why places like the digest and so on get all excited about 
the ones you ve granted them to. 

For example, what is the Women's Support Network in Santa 
Hflsa, Car What kind of organization is that? 

Dr. Wolfe It's a nonprofit organization that does teacher train- 
ing on title IX and sex equity and develops curriculum materials, 

Mr Nielson. OK. What would the Feminist Press be that you 
talk, about? ' 

Dr. Wolfe. It's just what it sounds like. It is a press^ a publishing 
house, that was established in the early seventies to publish some 
of the books curriculum materials, and also novels and histories 
and so on about women that had not been published or available 
before. They are doi ng a* new book. 

Mr. Nielson. If you didn't have that background and just saw a 
grant to the Feminist Press, could you possibly get the impression 
you are feeding the feminist ideas and that you are locking at the 
feminist political viewpoint? 

Dr. Wolfe. I'd first Jook and see how much money they got and 
w «at they are doing and then compare it to the rest of it. 

Mr. Nielson. No; just answer, my questionf Can you see a reason 
why some might object, again, to art organization which says the 
Feminist Press? 

Dr. Wolfe. I can see a reason why some might be concerned 
about that. I can t see that as a reason for escalating a nuclear war 
on the Women s Educational Equity Act Program. 

Mr. Nielbon. No; I think you re trying to 

Dr. WolfeM understand that the word "feminist" is used pejora 
tively by the Conservative Digest. That I understand. 

Mr. Nielson. Apparently 

Ms. Stkin. Might I answer? 

Mr. Nielson. Yes. 

Ms. Stein. I don't understand. The law was created to promote 
educational equity, and maybe I'm naive. I don't know why it 
would be surprising that a group that used the word "feminist" 
would becontracting with something that is to promote equity for 
women and girls. That sort of seems like it would follow. 

Mr. Niklson. I do not wish to be, oh, supporting or in ^any way 
condoning -Mr. Heatherly's viewpoint, and I agree that he was 
rather extreme. But I can see where just reading the list and read- 
ing the titles of your projects you get the* impression that you are 
readyng ou^to an awful lot of areas and perhaps going beyond the 
original intent of the law, and it »^tis to me that you are reaching 
very hard to find areas where you can tie your, the women's 
groups, to all the other groups in the country. 
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And frankly, if I were involved with a disabled group, I would 
not go' seeking information from the women's group. I would be- 
working on disabled problems in general, per se. 

DrTWoLKE. But if you were a disabled women you would be rec- 
ognizing^every day of your life that you were discriminated against 
* net just because of your disability but because of your sex, and 
then you would seek some kind of assistance in that. . . . 

Mr. Nielson. I think the disabled men would also be discriminat- 
ed against and it would have nothing to do with the sex, I believe. 

Dr.- Wolfe. Absolutely true v That is true. And I think that s what 
we call double discrimination on the basis of sex and disability. 
Discrimination on the basis of disability alone is, indeed, severe and 
serious, but is single discrimination, you' might say. It doesn t make 
it any less terrible butlt means that a program such as W^fcA can 
develop new kinds of materials that are useful in breaking down 
barriers of double discrimination, 
f Mr. Nielson. Let me just ask this general question. Do you be- 
/ lieve that title IX could btf handled and compliance could be taken 
care of without the WEEA, or do you think you are the ones that 
are watching that title IX is taken care of? Over half your grants 
are for title IX compliance studies. , 

Dr. Wolfe. The purpose of the WEEA priority on title IX compli- 
ance is not to enforce the law, not to enforce title IX or to make 
any statements about enforcement or compliance, but simply to de- 
velop materials that will help schools to comply %ince we know 
j that schools want to pomply. v 
Mr Nielson. But many of your projects are, say, tor title i\ 

compliance programs. 
. Dr. Wolfe. Yes. To assist > 

Mr. Nielson. It sounds just opposite to what you just said. 

Dr Wolfe. No; it's to assist the schools or the institutions, tor 
example, the one in Michigan, the Kansas State Education Agency. 
It's to assist those institutions to develop materials, trainin^what- 
ever they need, to help themselves to comply with title IX] 

Mr. Nielson. Did WEEA take any stand one way or th* other on 
the recent bill that was introduced by Congresswoman Schneider to 
broaden the language of title IX to make sure that compliance is to 
the entire institution, not just to the program? Did you take any 
stand in that bill? . , . . . , . 

Dr. Wolfe. Of. course, the Federal program wouldn t be able to 
take any stand at all and never would. 

Mr. Nielson. Did you or any of your staff take a stand in mat 
regard? . \ 

Dr. Wolfe. In WEEA? 

Mr>NiKLSoN. Yes. 

Dr Wolfe. The WEEA staff, no. 

Mr. Nielson. As far as yoa know it didn t? 

Dr. Wolfe. No. 

Mr. NtKLSoN. Any other comment on that? 
Ms. Stein. No. , , y „ . 

Mr. Nielson. Do you get involved in any of these women s 
issues? ERA, for example, have you taken any stand on fcKA, tor 



example? 

Dr. Wolfe. Do you mean at WEEA 
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Mr. Nikukin. At WEEA, yes. 

Dr. Wo.., k. At WEEA, no. 
' Mr. Niklson. What about the math-science program? Have you 
taken any stand on that program? * * 

Dr. Wcu,rE. WEEA has funded many projects, starting in 1976, on 
math and science equity, promoting equity for women in math and 
science careers. But the WEEA Program itself would take no posi- 
» tion on any legislation or any judicial decision at all. I mean, that 
\ would be forbidden. The -program's purpose is merely to, fund the 
development of now materials and to stay in the vanguard, to 
ensure that .schools and parents and teachers and administrators 
have the materials that they need to implement the law. 

Mr. Niklhon. Ms. Patricia Jensen, is it? 

Ms. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Niblson. Do you have any— you're new to the organization, I 
grant that. 
Ms. Jensen. Yes. 

u/™ a ^'f 0 "- P° y . m have any preconceived notion as to what 
WhEA ought to be doing? In other words, before you took the job 
that you have now. what was your feeling about WEEA? Go back a 
lew months before you became involved. What was ?our attitude? 
Was it a very important aspect as far as society is concerned, as far 
as you re concerned? 

Ms. Jensen. I thihk that educational equity for women and girls 
is a very important thing. 

Mr. NiBiaoN. That's not my question. I said how did you feel 
about it? Did you take an active role or ah interest in it before you 
became involved in it directly? 

Ms. Jensen. I did not take an active role in the WEEA Program, 
no. ° 

* Mr. Nhohon. Does being in WEEA or an associated group give 
you a militancy, perhaps, as I have observed in some people in this 
group? - \ 

Ms. Jensen. 1 don't believe so. 

Mr. Nielson. You don't look— you don't seem to me as one who 
would ever become militant. I assume you won't. But I get the im- 
pression, whenever wefdeakwith women's issues that if you don't 
go KM) percent of the way you're somehow not very good. I get the 
impression in some ofthe.se issues it's "We ask no quarter; we give 
none type of an approach. 

I Frankly. I support women's issues, but I want to be sure that we 
don t discriminate against men while we're helping women. For ex- 
ample, the Non-Discrimination Insurance Act. We just had that in 
the other committee. Because the act was amended in committee. to • 
exempt private life insurance and automobile insurance, where the 
• biggest difference between men and women exists, and now only 
applies to group insurances the sponsors" of that bill, mainly 
women's groups, said, '0,kay. we'want nothing more to do with 
. that act We don't want it unless we can have the whole thing. We 
don't want to just correct it on the group policies. We don't want to ' 
have anything further to do with it." 

It's that kind of attitude that makes it difficult for me to be as 
supportive :is I'd like to be Would any of vou like to comment on 
th.it' 
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Ms. Simonson. Yes. I anf Joy Simonson, appearing for the Citi- 
zens Council on Women's Education, which wqrks with these other 
groups. I'd just like to call your atteution, Congressman, to the fact 
that the Women's Educational Equity, Act specifies that nothing in 
the act shall exclude the participation of men and boys, and wfe 
heartily subscribe to th&l being in any new reauthorized act. We 
believe in that and it is\ fact that there are male grsvitees and 
that there are men and bcws^nvolved, enrolled, in some of the pro- 
grams, and we truly belic/^ that the materials that are being pre- 
pared under this act will enhance educational excellence, through 
equity for everybody, and I couldn't agree with you more that we 
need equity as well as excellence for everybody. 
• Incidentally, we also ate recommending strongly that there 
should be men on the National Advisory Council, 
Mr. Nielson. I agree with that. *r 

Ms. Simonson. There Jwere from 15)75, the first council, Until 
19H2. There always were three men. It wasn't a quota system, but' 
it was usually three. And at the present time there are none. We 
ihink that broadens the base and the advice would be that much 
better on the council. 

Mr. Niklson. I hope I haven't come across as a real ogre on this. 
Maybe I have. But I do want you to pujt your best foot forward and 
if you can disassociate yourself completely from what I consider 
milUant women's groups who seem to say, "Give no quarter; ask 
none." 

This insurance bill is a perfect example of "If I can't have the 
entire loaf I don'tlwant even the crust/ I think that is one of the 
things we have a problem with in congressional action. . 

1 will return the Mme. * 

Dr. Wolfe. Could i answer that? 

Mr. Niklson. Yes. 

Dr. Wolkk. Because I think Mr. Nielson has t^ied very hard to be 
supportive of WEEA, and so whatever happens with insurancg^we 
hope* that you will continue to support educational equity for 
women and support this statute, which is an extremely cost effec- 
tive one and can be even more so, and really is quite helpful. 
r Mr. Niklson. Thank you 1 thank the panel for coming. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Nielson. I don't think you came 
across as a real ogre. I almost feel as though I should ask for a 
show (of hands of the militants in the room and then ban them 
from the rest of this hearing. That great conservative who was in 
the vanguard of the right for so many years and, to his credit, still 
is. Bar rjf Gold water, once said something with which I agreed, and 
I found very few other of my friends who did agree with him. We 
said Extremism in the defense of liberty is not a vice." I think he 
was talking about militant people who are out there being militant 
for the kinds of things that the Constitution says they should be 
guaranteed without being so militant. 

Is this the let me ask Dr. Wolfe. Is this the 10th anniversary 
year of WEEA? 

Dr. Woi.kk. Yes. 

Mr Williams. So, let's see. Thus, .members have been appointed 
to the advifcorv council by Presidents Ford, is that correct, Carter? 
Dr Woi.kk Yes. 
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Mr* Wili.mms. tfeagan? 
Dr. "Wolfe. Yes. 

Mr. Williams, You have, no doubt, known some of the appoint- 
ees, then, of all three of the Presidents? 
» 4)r. Wolfe. All of them. 

Mr. Williams, Can you giv^ me an idea of the background .of 
Home cf the people that were appointed by President Ford? 

Dr. Wolfe. I think Ann Campbell, who was chief State school of- 
ficer in the State of Nebraska, was appointed in that administra- 
tion. John Fuller, who is president of the Great Lakes Colleges As- 
sociation. I am doing this from memory so I'm likely to slip. But I 
am sure Joy will correct me if I do. f 

There were quite a few members that stayed, whose terms car- 
ried over, so those I forget. There were schoolteachers, there were 
counsellors, there were, again, chief State school officers, university 
presidents and the like. Ernest Boyer, who was at the time presi- 
dent of the State University of New York, was a member in the 
first year, I believe. % 

Mr. Williams. Appointed by President Ford? 
• Dr. W01.FE. Yes. Yes. The Council has always had bipartisan 
membership, until 1982.* 

Mr. Williams. How about the background of sQtne of the other 
members? Can you give us the background of some of the members 
appointed by President Carter? 

Dr. Wolfe. Let me see. The director, or chair, of the Department 
of Political Science at Southern University, Jewell Prestige. There 
were several others who were also teachers and administrators. 

Dr. Simonson. We also had— I say "we" because I was the direc- 
tor for the Advisory Council at thqt time, there were always a 
number of racial and ethnic minority members. For example, there 
was a Japanese-American school principal from California. There 
was a black city council woman from Miami, Dade County. 

Dr. Wolfe. It's funny how quickly you forget. 

Mr. Williams. And perhaps, Dn Wolfe, and perhaps you too, Ms. 
Jensen, would like to tell me about the people'that have been ap- 
pointed by President Reagan, their background. 

Dr. Wolfe. Well, their r6sum6s are a little fresher in my. mind. I 
^tfould tell you that as director of the program, it used to be my 
duty to recommend a slate of nominees to the Secretary's Office 
and in the olden days in the Ford administration or the Carter ad- 
ministration, or before my time, in the Nixon administration, the 
way this worked with advisory couifcils was that the program di- 
rector would meet with the person in tne Secretary's Office respon- 
sible, on some cooperative arrangement. And so we did review ex- 
tensive piles of resumes to recommend peo^Je who were most quali- 
fied. 

Tttie current mtffftbership primarily was proposed from the White 
(louse. The resumes were sent to the Department and they slith- 
ered dovvn to my offuj* and we were allowed to look at them and 
rev/ew fnem, but not to make any selections. Merely to do the pa- 
perwork. 

Most of the credentials of the members were political. They had 

Republican Party credentials. They had conservative credentials. 

They had Ragle Forum credentials. That is, as you probably know, 
♦ 
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***Phyllis Schlafly's group. There were very few. who had the kind of 
stature in education that previous administrations had felt would 
b$ important for this Council, and for all of the Education Depart- 
ment councils. * 

Mr. Williams. Did any of the ; 

Ms. Jensen. Mr. Chair, could I also comment on that? 

Mr. Wuaiams? Yes. Let me just— Vm going to do that, Ms. 
Jensen. 

Ms. Jensen. Thank you. 

Mr. Williams. Bullet me ask a followup question which is 
timely for me to present now. You mention that they .had Republi- 
can Party credentials and conservative think tank credentials, f or 
whatever the group was. Did not some of the earlier Carter nomi- 
nees have Democratic Party credentials and were they not involved 
with perhaps Brookings, or were they not involved as members of 
I the women s group that was promoting ERA? - 

Dr. Wolfe. Well, there's a difference between party poljftics cre- 
dentials and campaign credentials, and Brookings or ERA or what- 
ever. Indeed, I never saw reumes of people who were nominated to f 
the Council in the previous administration that were — in which the 
credentials were defined in terms of party politics. I never knew* 
frankly, whether people were Democrats or Republicans. I knew 
about their education, I knew about their employment status, I 
knew about the volunteer work they did in their community. But I 
never knew anything about their political activity from their 
reumes or fronr any of the interviews we did. We never asked. 

Mr. Williams. Oh, I see. You're saying that when the r6sum6s 
and the credential packet came to you, it carried in it the person's 
political persuasion and affiliation, is that it? 

Dr. Wolfe. In the current council the reumes were primarily^ de- 
scribing political activities rather than Jthe former kinds of activi- 
ties. • » 

Mr. Williams. I see. Ms. Jensen. 

Ms. Jensen. Mr.* Chair, firc£ I would like to comment that this 
Council does have a racial mix on the Council. We currently have 
two vacancies on the Couhcil to be filled and. I do not know exactly 
what the situation will be with those new appointments. But we do 
have a woman who is black and a Hispanic and another woman of 
French and Russian descent. 

As far as the background of the current Council members, they 
are very, very qualified. Tdo not know personally their political 
backgrounds. I have not looked at their r£um6s. I have met with 
Home of them already since I have been at the Council. The Chair 
of the Council is president of her Wn export-import business and is 
on a residential utilities consumer board in Minnesota and has 
been active in the YWCA iji Minnesota. 

**We do have a woman legislator on the Council. We have women 
who are involved in their own businesses. We have women who 
have been educators. I am convinced, as when I interviewed with 
this group of women when I came to Washington to interview that 
they care very much about educational equity and that they are, in 
fact, very well versed in educational equity and women's issues. 
Mr. Nikiaon. Will the chairman virfld? 

Mr Williams. Yes; I would be pleased t9 yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. Nielson. Ms. Jenfcen, do you know — are you aware of the po- 
litical coloration of your Council thaVyou have jast joined? It is al- 
leged that they are all rightwing Republicans That s thfe inference 
that I am getting. 

Ms. Jensen. At this, time, I could not tell you for certain if, in 
fact, they are ajl Republican. < 

Mr. NikukSn. Well, I am not worried about whether they are Re- 
publicans as much as if they Ire there to do the job and if they are 
rightwing or not. * ' i 

Ms. Jensen. They are there to do that job, I can tell you that. 

Mr. Nielson. If their credientials are Heritage Foun4ation of 
Eagle Forum or so on liks that* I don't think that should be part of 
the credential. Are yqu aware of these credentials a? such? 

Ms. Jensen I am not aware of all 'of the credentials. < 
. Mr. Nieibon. Are yoxx a member of either of those groups? 

Ms. Jensen. No; I am not. 

Mr. Nielson. I note on the lis£ that I have here that we have 
Ellen Hoffman who just resigned. Jt donY know where she was, but 
she worked with Senator Mondale on the Senate Subcommittee on 
Children ancj, Youth. I doubt she was a rightwing Republican. 

tyjs. Stein. She was dismissed from the Council 1 year ago, 2 
years ago as soon as the new members were put on. 

Mr. Nielson. What about Lili Dollinger, who* also }tfbrkecl*with 
the Senate Committee? * » * , * 

Ms. STEfN. She worked for Senator Jepsen. 

Mr. Nielson. OK. 1 am trying to find a comment of which party 
they are . * 

Ms. Stein. Well, I can explain to you^ome of thei*-and I don't 
want to bore you -with all of the details— but fan indication of where 
this Council is coming from was that the very first act they took at 
their very first meeting of the newly comprised group was to dis* 
miss the Council's Director and appoint as the Executive Director 
someone who had testified a few months before for defunding of 
the Women's Educational Equity Act program and who was the 
chair of the Illinois Eagle Forum. That Was their very first action 
which, I think, indicates ' the demonstration of wh^re they were 
coming from, but we did know something about their backgrounds. 
But that was their first action.^ 

Mr NikI£on. Are you saying that the administration, having 
failed to eliminate it legislatively, was doing it from within? Is that 
what you're saying? . «, 

Ms. Stein. I think you could read that into it. % 

Mr. Niklson. That s what you saidj, wasn't it? 

Ms. Stein. I think that the administration, having failed to do it, 
was trying to placg someone in the position who was not sympa- 
thetic with the statute s intent. v * 

Mr. Nielson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Simonson. You asked, Mr. Nielson, if the members included 
some of what you yourself describe as the rightwing groups. And I 
did have the opportunity to see the 

Mr. Nielson. I was just quoting you people here. 

Ms. Simonson. Well, there are at least two members of the 
present Council who. listed on their official curricula vitae that 
they were members of the Eagle Forum. One of them, I under- 
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stand, serves as counsel for the Eagle Forum and another says that 
she has been a member in her State. 

Mr. Nielson. How big is the Council? How many members? 

Ms. S1MON8ON. Nineteen members. Two ex officio and 17 citizens 
appointed by, the President. - 

Mr. Nielson. Do you think its wr9ngf to have 2 who hate q con- 
servative viewpoint out of 19? 

Ms. Simonson. A conservative viewpoint, no. But an organization 
which is officially, openly, opposed to the purpose of the act on 
.which they are advising, I think that is inappropriate. 

Mr. Nielson. Are you sayingyou have to 3creen them as toy/hat 
their preconceived notion is? That's why I asked Ms. Jensen, did 
she have any precqnceived attitude toward it before she joined, the 
Council. Is there some sort of 9 litmus test we must pass before we 
put people on the Council of are we trying to become representa- 
tive? m 

Dr. Wolfe. Mr. Nielson, I think what we're proposing is that 
membra of the Council should have some demonstrated expertise 
in educational equity for women and girls and that would not in- 
volve reviewing anybody's political party credentials or experience, 
that that, in fact, would be an irrelevant qualification. 

Mr. Nielson. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Williams. It spems to me that the jssue is not should Repub- 
licans or Democrat^ be appointed to this Council or other councils, 
nor it seems to me, should the matter of one's affiliation with vari- 
ous interest groups be of particular note when one is making ap- 
pointments to these councils. 

I mugt say, though; that I am troubled, and I think most Ameri- 
cans would be troubled if the indication that Ms. Wolfe has given 
us is, indeed, fully accurate. That indication being that the creden- 
tials packet, the resumes, apparently listed as a high priority on^'s 
political affiliation, and membership in various political pressure 
groups. 

It seems t<> me that there's something terribly wrong if, in fact, 
that is being done by this White House, or any White House. 

You know, we all, Democrats and Republicans, kid some about 
old Mayor Daley's- Chicago and how people were appointed based 
on their affiliation with the Mayor's party. There t was opposition to 
the abuses which that brought, from people in both parties. It was 
liberal columnists, writing in those newspapers, who' first btought 
that to thp Nation's attention and objectedto it. 

To move that to the highest office in the land, it seems to me,' is 
a terrible wrongdoing. If it's so, I must say it has escaped the atten- 
tion 'of the American people who, if they knew it was going on, 
would object in a very major way immediately, and again in No- 
vember. 

The act, as I read it, calls for staggered appointments, "The 
members first appointed under this clause shall serve as designated 
by the President, six for a term of 1 year, five for a term of 2 yelars, 
and six for a term of 8 years." So, the law calls for staggered terms. 
It is my understanding that the President received, if memory is 
correct, an Attorney General's opinion that said that these people 
who serve at the pleasure of the President can be fired at 'the 
pleasyre of the President, regardless of the fact that the law passed 
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by the Congrats and signed by the President calls for staggered 
terms. . • • 

And noy to learn that the people who were then reappointed 
may Veil have befen reappointed solely on a political bapis. Its ter- 
ribly objectionable and worse, it has taken up the time of this Con- 
grew and this committee and people interested in this issue when 
that time <K>uld have been better spent trying to improve the act. 
It's like a treadmill. We're not getting anywhere. 

Well, we appreciate very n\uch all of you being here. I would 
have preferred to chair a hearing that^ad had time to find ways, 
more ways, to improve the act. But .we have your testimony, which 
has some Excellent recommendations in it; ar we will pursue 
those. $^ , 

This hearing is concluded. 
- [Whereupon, at \VM a.m., Af>ril ft," 1M4, the subcommittee re- 
cessed, pursuant to the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional material follows:) 
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• * November \2, 1^82 

rhe Honorable Carl Ptrkins 

U.S. House of Representative* • * * 

Washington, OX. 205IS - 

Dear Representative Perkins: t 
» 

* s . * t 

I respectfully request that these comments be included in the official 
record of the Congressional oversight hear lnj% into the operations of the , 
Women'* Mutational Equity Act Program. V ' 

» # 

rho Women's- Educational Equity Act Program is one of the most valuable 
fc.lor.il program* 'ever to'be enacted on behalf of African women. In its 
' eight years, the modest —pathetic — funding Invested in WFfcAP hast had multi- 
plier effects beyond\any reasonable expectations.* As chair of the Wisconsin 
Governor 1 * Commission «.»n *Ho Sfatus of Women during six gubernatorial terms, 
both Republ ican 'and Democrat j,<i, as president of the. Motional Association of 
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(iommiss ions' for Women, as HxecuVlve Director of the National Commission on 
f.hr- Observance of International* Women's Year, I have had countless opportune 
V©** t<> witness and evaluate the influence of this program across the nation. 



Wisconsin where I chair 
lave relied on informa- 



In my professional capacity at the University of 
Intension's state-wide Women's Fducatlon Resources, I 

tion and ideas developed under the many widely varied, *crVative project s, 
funded by WHiAPs My of/ ice serves as a resource to* public schools, our state 
Vocational education system,' the Department of Public instruction, the Wiscon- 
sin Women's VtworW of 60 organizations, as well as to ^dult education students 
and teachers. Wl'EAPs stimulation and recognition of construct i .-e grassroots s 
efforts to open opportunities for women and girls have Initlatfvf overdue 
changes in educational institutions, have alerted communities to. the need to 
"*itili?.i* w»*ll all-our human resources, and have demonstrated che feasibility 
ami rewards of democratic, citrten participation. WEfiAP'l special sensitivity 
to the unique potential ind needs of our various minority populations is nota- 
bly gratifying. t * 
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\^ a consultant tj> tht* National Advisory Council dh Women's* . p 
f '.due at tonal Program*. I participated in the design and conduct of four 
regfortal consultation* with rural Constituents and authored the 1977 , . 
publication on "educational Neq^ls^f Rural Koojen ahd Girls." That one ' ' ' 
project alone has ilfepired at leasj 25 related programs 1/ (now o,f across . 
the country. ' It has also served as one of many evidences that the on^ 
going need for continuing public investment in WEEAP is enormous. Tlje < 
responsibility for assuring educational ecjuity in the United States has 
only begun. * ♦ 

« • ' a 

(In* 1981 1 served as one of the outside grant readers for NfiBAP. That 
experience expanded my understanding of the possibilities for untold in-"" — - 
tenuity and Improvement in our educatl6nai sysfem were federal funds fof 
WEEAP tnriy* commensurate with those possibilities. This your it was a 
^reat disappointment to be de-invited at the last minut* as a ^reader. 

1 thank the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational 
Education of the House Education and tabor ^Commit tee for holding this 
hearing and receiving this tesj^mony. I urge you to continue and strengthen 
the commitment of the f cdera Tj p>v emmcr. t to the priorities of .the Women's 
fcducational Equity Act Program. * 



s 



Respectfully, 



, » Kathryn F. Ciarenbach, Ph.D. 

Professor, "Political Science 
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December ?9 9 IW 



Honorable Ur\ P«rUns 
Mouse of Representatives 
Washington, D.t. ?051S 
Attention: N$« (Mncy Kober 



Dear Sir: 



tt Is >qy understanding that the Health Education and Labor Committee's Sub- 
committee on ( Fiemen tary t Secondary, and Vocational Education. is planning an 
oversight hearing Into the operations of the Women's Educational Equity Act 
Program (MEEA). The purpose of this lett-rr Is to have*my comments about the ' 
UtEA Program included in the official record _ofJfct*. congressional hearing. 
> .t 

Iron 19/9 to mi, ( was a uEEA P-roMt Director tor the Curriculum Analysis 
Project In the Social Sciences at Utah State University. The purpose of the 
project ms to develop curriculum Alter 1 a) s for use In Introductory college and 
university courses in the social sciences throughout the nation. The currlc* 
ulum materials were to be* design to fnfuw the Introductory courses 1n the 
social sciences with content about sev and gender issues of importance to both 
men and women students. In addition, uo were fuqded to produce a mMul* about 
ho* content 1s communicated; I.e., Oast room communication patterns between 
students and faculty. As a result of thv research and development, four sets 
of materials «?re produced and have been disseminated. Guidelines for 
Student -Faculty Communication and Content Guidelines for Psychology, Sociology, 
and fconomlc Courses have been published atd disseminated through professional 
organisations In higher education* If WEEA*s funding had not been tut, these 
materials Mould also have been disseminated through the WEEA publishing center. 
They eould have had additional exposure to a wider audience, in particular 
teachers In secondary schools through publication by WEEA. f 

colleague, Or. Pearce of Utah State Un'verslty, and t worked very hard to \ 
treat* hlgn quality products of benefit to Students and faculty throughout the 
natton with the funding we received from WEEA. we administered our project 
carefully and produced far-reaching materials which were beyond the' scope of 
the original fuftdlog. The products we developed with UEEA funding ere of use 
to colleges and universities throughout the nation and have the potential for a 
major impact on the, teaching of students at the undergraduate level. The 
<W*t*r of copies marketed successfully to date Indicates a large audience for 
(Mutational equity mater ta is. \ 
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Through my own career e«per1encFr*HV4ft administrator and faculty member In 
higher education, I am very much aware of the continuing discrimination against 
women as students and as faculty, and the need to transform the curriculum 
within higher education so that women's accomplishments and history are pro- 
perly recognized, Funding for the UttA Program Is st1 11 sorely needed in 
**»rtca to continue to provide materials th4t encourage educational Institu- 
tions to fully incorporate women students Into try teaching-learning process* 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide comments regarding the-WEEA Program, 

Slflierel 



ftdlth H, Gappa 
Associate Provost, Faculty Affairs 
'Professor 
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O ORGANIZATION OF CHINESE AMERICAN WOMEN 4 > 

A Statement prepared for the tearing by .the United States House Sub- ^ 
committee cm Elementary, Secondary end Vocational Education on Woman's 
Kducetlpmtl Eoultv Act Program. December 9,1982. 

* 1 an Pauline Woo Tsui* President and Executive Director of the Organisation 

of Chinese American Women (QCAV). I am planned to submit to the Elementary* , 
Secondary and Vocational Education Subcommittee of the House Commit tee on Education 
and Labor the following eta tenant on the positive impact* the Women's Educational 
Equity Act Program (VEEAP) has had on Chinese American women* in accordance with 
the legislative intent of the United States Congress. 

. by enacting the Women's Educational Equity Act (WEEA) L 1974* Congress 
recognised the inequitable burden placed upon American women* majority or minority* 
in their quest for equal educational and professional japtfortunity, and made it a 
public policy to provide. educational equity f o/all women in the United 
States. Aa a minority group* Chinese American women have benefited from this Act 
to enable e slmeable portion of the population to participate fully in American 
society. 

On ecco*int of our sex end ethnic origin* we have not been able to take for 
greeted whet others neve often tree ted ee the birthright Of in individual in this 
free* democratic country -educat tonal equity. We suffer from sex role end racial 
stereotyping which haa assigned to u» e particular set of character la tic traita 
- submlsetvenees* timidity* leek of eesertiveneae - and confined us -.to e particular 
range of occupations, for professional women predominantly in the scientific and 
technlcel areee* rether than managerial or administrative and for those in the non- 
profeesional occupations* in germent factories and Chinese restaurants. Only 
through organised public action* we realised* end with the support -of sympathetic 
public agencies, could we begin to fully exercise the right of free choice and 
obtain what ie due us educationally and professionally based on our quallf teat lone. 

Such is beelcally the reason for being of the OCAW. As the f iret end largest^ 
Asian amert&en women's group* we have since our founding in 1977 sought to integrate 
Chinese American woman into the mainstream of American life* Recognising in racial 
discrimination and sex role stereotyping the meet serious barriers to such integre- t 
tlon* we have targeted our effoTrfca^qn the one hand, at promoting awareness among 
our members of the wider career opportunities available in this country especially 
in non- traditional Jobs and* on the other* it disseminating knowledge about ue so 
that society et large may come to know ue better/ * 

Private initiative and public policy merged In 19E0 when we applied for end 
were awarded a three-year grant by the Department of Education under WEEAP. The 
primary objective of the grent le to provide funding for OCAW to develop end 
demonstrate models to give Chinese American women a greater awareneee of Whet 
©durational equity ie end how confining sex role end racial stereotyping has helped 
put them in a professional bind. 
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The VKBA funding has enabled us to undertake • number of important projects! " 



- publishing a bimonthly newsletter, OCAW SPEAKS , with 41 circulation of 
about 2,000 copies. Basically, out newsletter keeps our members and 
other interested individuals informed regarding the latest developments 
on the educational equity front end other issues of concern to then. 

It also serves as a aeons of communication for Chinese and other Asian 
Americana throughout the United States. 

- conducting a literature rev lev on Chinese America s ocmen . Stereotyping 
end prejudice are born of aiainforaation and thrive on ignorance. Un- 
fortunately, relatively Utile serious research has teen done on Chinese 
American women, whether as it relates \o our history, social role, demo- 

* graphic profile or employment patterns* Whatever little research that 
doea exist has not received the attention thai it deserves. To replace 
myth with reality, it la Imperative that public under a tending of Chinese 
American women be enhanced. It is for this reason that me have under* 
* taken our literature review which' incorporates works in Chinese and 
English, published both here and abroad. 

- compiling a select bibliography on Chinese American women. The bibliog- 
raphy will be a record of all available materials, printed* audio-visual 
etc. which document any aspect (s) of the life of Chinese American women, 
past and present. It seeks. to be both selective and comprehensive so 
that it would bo a useful reference tool to the general reader aa well 
as the spec la 1 lie d research**. 

More important, the benefits of the VESA? grant have accrued to a large number 
of Chinese American women through the development by the OCAW of two training models* 
one for professional women and one for non-professional teaman* The former has been 
developed to enable college-educated Chinese American women to seek for and advance 
in their careers, including managerial and dec la ion-making positions. The model waa 
first formulated at a conference held in Washington, D.C., in our first grant year, 
1980-81. it drew about 190 eager participants* The model was field-tested at a 
series of workshops held in Houston and Us Angeles in 19S2. These tralnlafc sessions 
were well attended: the Houston meetings attracted 100 women, Loa Angeles, 300. The 
enthusiastic response of our target population and the resultant conference resolu- 
tions to hold auch conferences annually on their own resources testify to the hitherto 
unfulfilled demand which exists among Chinese American women for this type of training. 
The WKEAP grant has enabled ua to partially fill the void. 

Many non-professional Chinese American women are new immigrants or refugees. They 
speak little or no English and rarely possess the skills which alon e cou ld smooth th eir 
passage Into the American labor market. Another handicap is their tack"of knowledge 
of the rules which govern the American labor market and opportunities existing there. 
It need only the unsympathetic and atereotyped view of the largar community to com- 
plete their cycle of professional Isolation. 
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Our nun-prof esslon/»l model has been designed to meet the needs of a acre 
Ueiper.ttu group of jomn sunthat they could be motivated to develop the awareness,, 
selt-eonf idence and skills take up non-traditionAl Jobs* The first series of fc 
the non-professional workshops was held in Washington, D.C. In 1981 and was followed 
by field-testing In Chinatown, New York City in 1982* Forty-five women registered 
for the* former and 50 women attended the latter event, an encouraging response ltfr/V 
view of the fact that no similar gathering had been held before* 

Two major projects have been scheduled for our last grant year which began in 

October 1982. 

- Conference for Chinese American Teenece Women ^ 

- National Conference on Chinese and other Asian American Women 

\\\ a.im of the conference for teenage women is career guidance and coun- 
iible them to make educational and, later, career Choices free from sex 
yyplng <MKtirtKrlal^ndltloning. But young people will not be the only 
sflt £fom the undertaking. Our 25 chapters around the country have 
been invited to bid for the opportunity to host the conference* In doing so, they 
will acquire fom experience in proposAl writing* Moreover, part of the conference 
will be*devote~d to training chapter members in the techniques of grant -application 
and fund-raising* £ 

As the culmination of our three years of work under the WEEAP grant, the 
national conference scheduled for June l?83 will bring together grassroot represen- 
tatives ,ind policy makers to discuss the priorities and needs of Chinese American 
women* , / 

Because or\* paucity of resources, our projects and activities have to be con- 
• tinea to specif lcV) ocat ions for a limited number of people* However, we hope that 
the new awareness weSiaye. generated, and the models*we have developed, will, through 
a trickle -down process, inspire Chinese American women, professional and non-prof es- 
Hlonal alike, to participate more actively In American life and to be more resource- 
ful in assisting society to remove the barriers which have impeded such participation 
.md Increasing their contributions to this country. ^Jfe *. 

The OCAW, as a private, voluntary body, fir«\ly believes li( the value of private 
Initiative and th* posslbtlty of sol f- improvement . However, public BupporJC*ind ■ 
assistance Is essential if our ef forte are to have aft great an impact as possible. 
We are convinced that In fulfilling the legislative purpose of Congress, the Women's 
Educational Equity Act Program has also met the needs of a Ifrge section of our popu- 
lation. It deserves to survive. 

Submitted by i 



Pauline W. Tsui 
December 8, 1982 
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Blainb Burns Chatonb, Ph.D, 
20 gateway road 

YONKBU, NBW YOU: 10703 



November 27, 1982 

The Honorable CarX Perkins^ 
U.^. House of Representatives 
••Jashington, D.C. 20515 

ATTN i Nancy Kober 

Dear Congressman Perkins i 

On the eve of the new congressional session, I 
wish to tell you how interested I am in the operation 
of the 'VESA vroevm> I was, awarded, with colleagues, 
a WEF.a *rant and conducted a project from 1978-80 
desired to reduce mathematics, anxiety in future 
teachers and to increase teachers) perception of 
mathematics as an appropriate domain for women and 
eirls. It has been only through the WEE* prc^ram 
that persistent barriers to women's educational suc- 
cess „sueh as negative mathematics attitudes, have 
been tons latently challenged. The materials de - 
velopdd in the I'M program hold the promise of Im- 
proving the education of women now and. in the 
future. \ \ 

Under Leslie Wo?fe f s direction, the program 
functlonedvvery effectively. >he provided high- 
levels of leadership. I have been yery happy to 
hear that the House Education and Labor Committee 
Is interested in how the program operated during 
her absence. 

I feel it is vital that the WEEA program be 
riven Btron* continuing support nationally. There 
are so many forces currently that are seeking to 
reverse the frains that women have made educationally 
that it is especially important to have the women s 

.prorram ffcaly in place, operating under skillful 

'and enlightened leadership. 

Yours sincerely, 

Elaine Burns Chaplfne 

O 
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